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(HAND 
axe, Underwear 
Appeals directly to an intelligent and dis- 
criminating public in point of finish, appear- 
ance, care in details, snugness of fit, variety of 
materials and shapes. It has no equal. 

The great range of shapes from slender to 
stout makes it possible to fit all forms and in- 
sures a degree of comfort found in no other 
make. Every garment finished by hand in silk ; 

buttons securely sewn; weights and qualities 
to suit the most fastidious tastes. 


LORD & TAYZOR 
Wholesale, New York 








“Onyx”? Hostery 


The hall mark of good hosiery is fit. It must set 
like a glove. 


- Onyx 1 does. 

_ At all points exposed to special wear it should be 
reinforced with extra thickness—double sole and toe 
and high spliced heel. 

“ Onyx’? is. 

While soft and easy to the feet, it should not 
only survive much hard and persistent wear, but it 
should come back from the laundry week after week 
with its original color and shape unchanged. 

“ Onyx” wit. 
For Men, Women, and Children 
If you cannot procure at your dealers, write to 


Lord & Taylor, Wrolgale 
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UNITED CITIES REALTY CORPORATION 


VERSUS 


“FRENZIED FINANCE ”’ 


—. VERYONE in the United States is reading with 
intense interest the story which is now running 
in one of the monthly magazines of the alleged 

use of the investment funds of the people by men at the 
head of great organizations for their own private pur- 
poses, While it is impossibie to say to what extent the 
writer of these articles is actuated by selfish or revenge- 
ful motives—and it is uojust in the highest sense to in- 
clude the management of all great institutions under 
the ban which he places upon a few -y~t to those who 
are familiar with the movements of the times and the 
tremendous influence exerted by comparatively few 
men upon the finances of the country, the revelation— 
unsavory as it is—was 
unquestionably need- 
ed, and the financial 
world _ will be_better 
for the moral cleans- 
ing process through 
which it is thus made 
to pass. 

Ten years ago the 
originators of the 
United Cities Realty 
Corporation realized 
that the fundsof mil- 
lions of people placed 
ih investment life in- 
surance did not, to say 
the least, earn the 
highest possible in- 
come for those who in- 
vested. — They also 


realized how unlimited THE NICOLLET BLOCK, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


One of the latest purchases of the United Cities Realty Corporation. 
Nets a profit of 11 per cent. annually and is leased for 10 years. 


was the field which 
could be reached by a 
corporation conceived 
in honesty, which would be devoted to the investment 
of instalment funds, where no salaries, no emoluments 
of any sort were paid, except a fair and publicly known 
share of the profits of the corporation. 

The United Cities Realty Corporation buys the best 
type of improved city real estate for the person who 
can invest but a few dollars each month. There is no 
expense except the actual cost of selling the shares, 
which is about one-third that of the load carried by the 
average insurance policy. It pays you all of the earr- 
ings of the Corporation up to 54, and takes one-half of 
the surplus earnings above 5¢ for its own services, pay- 

. 


woond, 


ing you the balance, and this is its exclusive compen- 
sation. It was designed for the benefit of those whose 
chief responsibility is to provide for their own future, 
as distinguished from the great work done by the best 
life insurance companies in providing for the future of 
dependent ones in straight or ordinary life insurance. 

We would like to place before every reader of Tux 
INDEPENDENT our proposition and allow you to deter- 
mine the spirit in which the United Cities Realty Cor- 
poration was constructed and is managed. Nearly one 
million dollars’ worth of securities has been sold with 
practically no advertising whatever, and over a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth ‘of property has been purchased. 
We are now enterin& 
upon a campaign of 
active and aggressive 
publicity, one which 
will make the United 
Cities Realty Corpora- 
tion known in every 
household in the land. 
We may not sell you 
our securities, but we 
should like the privi- 
lege of placing our 
printed matter before 
you for your careful 
consideration, and we 
are sure you will rea- 
lize, whether you in- 
vest or not, that our 
organization is 
founded on the high- 
est principles, the in- 
terests of the investors 
are guarded with the 
utmost care, the men 
who are at the head of the ‘corporation are men who 
stand for not necessarily the biggest, but the best ia pub- 
lic life, and the income and profits which we offer you 
are as much as can be legitimately and honestly offered 
in any houestly conducted business. — 


Every person who reads this advertisement is 
vitally interested ia the problem of his own future. 
Is it not therefore worth your while to devote a 
minute's time in sending us a postal of inquiry ? 


HARMON & CO. 


Exclusive Fiscal Agents for the United Cities Realty Corporation 


DEPARTMENT A-F, 256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
REFERENCES: Any bank, trust company, or commercial agency in the United States. 





| 


Unusual opportunities for a limited number of energetic men of unquestioned repu- 
tation to act as our permanent representatives in their own communities. Any high- 


grade salesman, lawyer, or successful life insurance man who finds the placing of 
life insurance increasingly difficult, will find it to his interest to get the full particulars of 


our agency proposition. 


Address AGENCY DEPT. A-F, as above. 
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Splendid Success of the 
Selling The Historians’ 


THE OUTLOOK SENDS 
THE BOOK, 
NOT THE BOOK AGENT 





A wagon-load of 
Specimen Volumes 
by Express 


A DISTINGUISHED librarian who has carefully studied modern methods of reaching the 
public, in a letter to The Outlook the other day, said: 

**In my lectures I touch on publishing and its methods because of its relation to library 
work. One topic is the modern methods of reaching readers. I have put into my 
samples the most striking illustrations of skill in this direction and have found nothing 
quite equal to the work you are doing on The Historians’ History.” 


The Outlook method of approaching book-buyers by making an appeal to their common sense 
—that is, by allowing them to see, to read, to criticise, to examine (inside and outside), a speci- 
men volume of Zhe Historians’ History—has been successful far beyond anticipation. Its fairness, 
and in a large degree its boldness, gave it novelty and distinctiveness, and made The Outlook 
way of introducing this work the one pronounced advertising success of the publishing trade. 

It is now widely known that 


The Outlook Sends the Book (NOT THE BOOK AGENT 


Placed in the hands of an intelligent and open-minded reader, it tells its own story, enabling 
the inquirer to make up his mind, in his own way, without solicitation and without influence. 
A leather-bound volume (usually Vol. XII., dealing with the French Revolution) is sent to 
all who ask for it, by express, at The Outlook’s expense, to be returned in the same way, 
whether the inquirer orders the work or not. The only objections to this plan were the great 
initial outlay and the risk of loss. These, it appeared, were not serious in view of the over- 
whelming success of the offer, the large percentage of orders which were in this way secured, 
and the extremely favorable impression the specimen volume made upon those classes of the 
public whose approval of the work is the best advertisement of it. 

The plan scored an immediate success. Requests for specimen volumes began to pour iD 
until they reached over 100 a day, and then over 200, and on each of four successive days the 
surprising number of 500, and on one day 614. In sixty days a total of 18,351 was reached, 
and on account of this great demand the binding of 10,000 specimen volumes was necessary. 
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Specimen Volume Plan of 
History of the World 


A triumph for good literature and fair dealing was thus achieved. The plan wrought a 
complete revolution in publishing methods, dispensing with the agent, and saving the agent’s 
commission, and at the same time safe-guarding the interests of the buyer and protecting him 
from annoyance. 

The specimen volume plan delighted the reading public. At ‘first hundreds, then thou- 
sands, of unsolicited letters reached us, expressing the pleasure of the writers. One of the 
most convincing came from a schoolmaster in Cleveland, O., who said: “7am pleased that you 
can dispense with agents and let the book speak for itself, an? 7 speak without prejudice, Jor I was 
once one of those long-suffering nuisances myself.’ A Yale professor said: “ ¥¢ is the most reason- 
able method in book-selling that has ever come to my notice.” A famous explorer and archzologist 
said : “ Jt ts an ideal way of treating the public.” 

A lady living in Beacon Street, Boston, wrote: “ Your method of introducing so valuable a book 
is novel, but it might seem you were running a risk.” ‘The truth is that persons who are in- 
terested in a work of this high and serious 
character partake of that character themselves. 
The wife of a famous general wrote: “ / spent 
seven delightful evenings reading your specimen 
volume.” A celebrated New York doctor said : 
“Tt was a pleasure to give my leisure moments to 
your specimen volume, whereas I could not pos- 
sibly have afforded the time to talk to a book agent, 
even if I cared to.” Dr. S.C. Mitchell, Professor 
of History in Richmond College, Virginia, 
wrote: “ Zhe courtesy of such a private exami- 
nation is in keeping with the admirable spirit of 
The Outlook and must commend itself to every 
one as a method to be adopted by the publishers 
of all important works, since they require leisure 
and patience to enable oue to appreciate aright 
their merits.” 

These are examples of THOUSANDS OF 
LETTERS that have reached The Outlook tes- 
tifying that THE IDEAL WAY of selling a 
book has been applied to the most valuable pacer us this Appli- 
new work of the twentieth century. 

ARE YOU POSSIBLY UNFAMILIAR with | Cation— We Send 
jap NOVEL AND RADICAL DEPARTURE You the Volume 

BOOK-SELLING ? 

DOYOUREALIZE THAT THEHISToRIANS’ | Dy Express. 
HISTORY OF THE WORLD IS THE FIRST 
GREAT WORLD-HISTORY EVER PUB- | To THE OUTLOOK 
LISHED? 225 Fourth Avenue, City: 

DO YOU KNOW THAT THIS WORK TELLS Please send a Specimen Volume of the Historians’ 
YOU EVERY VITAL FACT IN THE STORY History of the World, without cost to me. I promise 
OF HUMANITY, IN THE ACTUAL WORDS to return it to you at your expense, within seven 
OF ALL THE WORLD’S GREATEST days after receipt, whether | decide to subscribe or 
WRITERS ? 

DO YOU NOT, THEREFORE, WISH TC EX- 
AMINE, WITHOUT COST, A BOOK THAT IS 
AS READABLE, AS INSTRUCTIVE, AND AS 
USEFUL AS ANY EVER WRITTEN? 
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THE CLANSMAN 


A dramatic love-story which shows Abraham Lincoln as the 
true friend of the South, and reveals the work and spirit of the 


Ku Klux Klan, 
with the author’s 
Spots.”’ 


which later fell 
“epoch making ’”’ 
Illustrated by Keller. 


into disrepute. Uniform 
story, ‘The Leopard’s 
$1.50. 


- DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, Publishers, 


133-137 E. 


16th Street, New York. 


By THOMAS DIXON, JR. 
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130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENCE W. BowEN, Publisher, 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the a: York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matte: 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: One year, 
$2.00 ; Single Copies, 10 cen nis. 
Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union,$1.56 a year extra. 
Order for the change of an address should be received one 
the old as well as the 





week before one is to take effect ; 
new address should be given. 


A WRITER 
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> 1926 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 


EDUCATION 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Lawrence Scientific School 
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TEACHERS AGENCY 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fitth Avenue, New York. 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Mgr. 











H VALUABLE REGOR 


If our readers will send to us, prepaid, their 


copies for six months, in good condition, with $1.50, 
we will return, charges paid, a volume containing the 
twenty-six issues (without the advertising pages), 
attractively bound with marbled board sides and 
brown duck back stamped in gold. 





THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton St., New Yor 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 








N.Y. Dock Co., First Mortgage Coupons, 
pay2ble February Ist. 

Home Ins. Co, 10 per cent.. payable on de- 
mand. 

Phenix Ins. Co., Brooklyn, 5 per cent., pay- 
able on demand, 

Buff., Roch. & Pittsburg R’way, Preferred, 
3 per cent , payablé February 6th. 

Buff., Roch. & Pittsburg R’way, Commo, 
3 per cent , payable February 6th. 
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Thou ghtful 


Preachers and Laymen 


F all denominations who are 
really interested in the success 
of the churches generally, and 
desire to keep in touch with 

them, will be pleased to learn of the re- 


cent issue of the 


History of Methodism 
By Bishop John Fletcher Hurst, D.D. 


conceded by competent independent 
critics to be the greatest of all denom- 
inational histories. It is a peerless record of the wonderful progress 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church from its humble beginning 
to its present position in the front rank of the armies of the cross. 
Its table of contents shows the breadth and thoroughness of 
the accomplished author's work : 
Vols. 1, 2, and 3—British Methodism 
Vols. 4, 5, and 6—American Methodism 
Vol. 7—World-Wide Methodism 
In view of its more than 1,000 illustrations, executed by a 
skillful corps of artists under the direction of a master workman, 
including 30 photogravures, this History might properly be styled 


Picturesque Methodism 


Note its remarkable price. The seven volumes are sub- 
stantially bound in cloth. A very reasonable price for a work of 
this high grade is $30, but, earnestly desiring that this peerless 
work should be placed within the reach of every lover of 
church history, the publishers have decided to furnish it at the 


Unprecedentedly low price of $15 
Send postal card for specimen pages 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS 
EA TON & MAINS, 150 Fifth Avene, - NEW YORK 
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MIDWINTER 


CRUISES TO 


JAM 


A Special Trip of about Three Weeks, covering JAMAICA and 
Points on the CARIBBEAN SEA, by the Com- 
modious Steamers of the 


ATLAS LINE 


SERVICE OF THE 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
LEAVES NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY. 
Weekly Sailings to JAMAICA, COLOMBIA, and COSTA RICA, 
Also to HAYTI. 
To Jamaica, $40; Round Trip, $75. 


fwenty-three Day Cruise, $125. 


Rates include berth and meals. 


OFFICES: 35-37 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA, 1229 Walnut Street. 
CHICAGO, 159 Randolph Street. 


BosTON, 70 State Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 401 California Street. 


St. Louis, 901 Olive Street. 
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NATIONAL MOTOR VEHI HICLE Y Leco. | 





For more than 65 years nave an 
thoroughness in a, ness of castings 
for their durability and coonenaie fuel consumption. soe 
are better cnet an ever, if that be possible, and constal 
ly improving. 


BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY, 
MAKERS, 


New York. 
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Boston. Providence. 


ALSO MAKERS OF 
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Survey of 


Owing to reports that 
prominent members 
of the Senate intended 
or desired so to modify the eight pend- 
ing treaties of arbitration that any pro- 
posed action under them must be sub- 
mitted to the Senate for its approval, 
and that claims against States must be 
excluded, the President has caused it 
to be known that he will withdraw the 
treaties if the Senate is not disposed to 
ratify them without any serious change 
in their terms. In a letter to Chairman 
Cullom, of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, on the roth, referring to the 
suggestion that claims against States 
for debts might be submitted to arbi- 
tration, he said: 


“T write to say, what, of course, you per- 
sonally know, that under no conceivable cir- 
cumstances could any such construction of 
treaty be for a moment entertained by any 
President. The holders of the State debts take 
them with full knowledge of the constitutional 
limitations upon their recovery through any ac- 
tion of the National Government, and must rely 
solely on State credit. Such a claim against a 
State could under no conditions be submitted 
by the general Government as a matter for arbi- 
tration, any more than such a claim against 
a county or municipality could be thus sub- 
mitted for arbitration. The objection to the 
proposed amendment on the subject is that it 
is a mere matter of surplusage, and that it is 
very undesirable, when the form of these 
treaties has already been agreed to by the sev- 
eral powers concerned, needlessly to add cer- 
tain definitions which affect our own internal 
policy only, which deal with a matter of the 
telation of the Federal Government to the 
States which it is, of course, out of the ques- 
tion ever to submit to the arbitration of any 
outside tribunal, and which it is certainly ab- 
surd and probably mischievous to treat as pos- 
sible to be raised by the President or by any 


The Arbitration 
Treaties 


the World 


foreign Power. No one would even think of 
such a matter as being one for arbitration, or 
for any diplomatic negotiation whatever. 
Moreover, these treaties run only for a term 
of five years. Until the end of that period they 
will certainly be interpreted in accordance with 
the view above expressed.” 

In the course of an interview with Sen- 
ator Cullom on the 12th, Mr. Roosevelt 
again expressed his earnest desire that 
the treaties should be ratified without 
material change, pointing out that they 
were substantially identical and that 
the Powers with which they had been 
negotiated had accepted their terms, 
after withdrawing changes which they 
had suggested. He added that the 
agreements were of high importance, 
being a long step toward universal ar- 
bitration and universal peace. Sena- 
tor Cullom said he was inclined to 
think that there would be no serious 
objection to the ratification of them in 
their original form. It appears that 
the Senate has been impressed. by the 
President’s earnestness and by public 
approval of his attitude, 

Js 
Altho the President 
still. thinks that parts 
of the tariff ought to 
be revised at an early special session, 
a large majority of the Republicans in 
Congress do. not agree with him, and 
therefore the tariff question appears to 
have been laid aside. Owing to the 
emphatic protests of Speaker Cannon 
against revision, opposition to the 
President’s policy is seen more clearly 
in the House than in the Senate. The 
Speaker is an officer of much influ- 
ence. Not until after the prorogation 
of the Dominion Parliament will it be 
1% 


Railway and 
Tariff Problems 
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decided whether the High Joint Com- 
mission shall resume its sessions and 
consider reciprocity with Canada. 
While the President yields to Con- 
gress for the present with respect to 
the tariff, he very earnestly asks for 
railroad rate legislation, holding that 
this is a subject of paramount impor- 
tance; and it is understood that he will 
call a special session in September or 
October for such legislation if no ac- 
tion is taken before March 4th. That 
special session might also be requested 
to consider tariff revision. At his sug- 
gestion two members of the House 
Committee (who, unlike nearly all of 
their Republican associates, were 
clearly in favor of his recommenda- 
tions) began last week in company 
with Attorney-General Moody to pre- 
pare a bill. This action had some ef- 
fect upon other members, for, a few 
days later, Chairman Hepburn, who 
was believed to be hostile to such leg- 
islation, saw new light and undertook 
to make a bill in accord with the Presi- 
dent’s views. He now predicts that 
such a bill will be passed at this ses- 
sion. The House may pass one, but 
concurrent action in the Senate is not 
expected. Senator Elkins says there 
is not time before adjournment. Presi- 
dent Spencer, of the Southern Railway, 
representing several great railroad sys- 
tems, has made a long argument before 
the House committee against giving 
to the Commission such power as the 
President would ag to it. Mr. Spen- 
cer and some other railway men say 
the companies are anxious to co-oper- 
ate with the Government in prevent- 
ing rebates, and desire that private car 
lines shall be under the jurisdiction 
of the Commission. They ask that 
pooling be permitted and legalized. 
James J. Hill says that any Adminis- 
tration or Congress that attempts to 
legalize pooling will be repudiated by 
the people. Much testimony was given 
last week by merchants and others as 
to the monopolizing effect of the oper- 
ations of the Armour private car lines 
in the fruit trade. Attention has been 
directed to alleged discrimination by 
the Atchison Railroad Company in 
favor of a salt industry controlled by 
near relatives of Secretary Morton. 
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The case was before the Commission. 
On the 5th President Ripley, of the 
Atchison, asked for a further hearing 
in the case of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Company’s rebates, saying that a thor- 
ough inquiry would exculpate Secre- 
tary Morton. On the 12th he with- 
drew this request, and therefore there 
is to be no further hearing. Mr. Rip- 
ley admits that there was “ a technical 
violation of the law” in that case, ex- 
plaining that, owing to some one’s blun- 
der, the published rate was not accom- 
panied by a statement that the rate in- 
cluded the price of the coal. It is as- 
serted by the complaining Caledonian 
company that the rebates, allowed from 
1900 to November last, amounted to 
about $400,000 a year. In his annual 
message, Governor La Follette, of Wis- 
consin, asserts that the railways in that 
State are guilty of gross discrimina- 
tion in favor of certain shippers. This, 
he says, has resulted in the upbuilding 
of monopoly which controls markets 
and production alike, and relief can be 
given only by the > pe cane 


Mr. Bryan has 
recently com- 
mended warmly 
the policy of Mr. Roosevelt concerning 
railroad rates and the publication of cam- 
paign contributions. At a banquet in 
Memphis, on the 7th, he said that the 
President ought to have the support of 
every Democrat, so far as his attitude 
toward these subjects was concerned. 
At a Jackson Club dinner in Lafayette, 
Ind., on the roth, he said again that in 
the contest for the regulation of railroad 
rates Mr. Roosevelt should have the as- 
sistance of Democrats in Congress. “ If 
with Democratic aid,” he continued, “ the 
President succeeds, the public will re- 
ceive the benefit and the Democratic 
party will share in the credit. If 
even with Democratic help he fails, 
the railroad question will become 
more acute, and the Democratic party 
will profit by the educational work he 
is doing.” Mr. Bryan went on to say 
that while he desired a thorough test of 
Government supervision and regulation, 
he was inclined to believe that public 
ownership—Federal ownership of trunk 
lines and State ownership of the network 


Mr. Bryan Commends 
the President 
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of local railroads—was the only perma- 
nent cure for the evils in question. On 
the following day, addressing the In- 
diana Legislature, he said that he would 
recommend the defeat (for renomina- 
tion) of every Democrat in Congress 
who should oppose the President’s efforts 
for the regulation of railroad rates and 
for the publication of campaign contribu- 
tions. At Lafayette, commenting upon 
the recent election, he expressed a hope 
that no one “would attempt to make 
silver the scapegoat again.” Judge 
Parker had stood for gold, and the silver 
men had supported him, but the party 
had polled a million and a quarter less 
votes than in 1896 or 1900: 

“While the increased production of gold has 
increased the volume of money and brought 
in part the relief that bimetallism would have 
brought to a large degree, yet some phase of 
the money question is always before the coun- 
try, and the irrepressible conflict between the 
money power and the masses can never be safe- 
ly ignored.” 


Chairman Taggart is clearly in sym- 
pathy with Mr. Bryan. A very large 
number of Democrats, he said in his ad- 
dress, had made their protest on election 
day against the work of the national con- 
vention. There was no objection to 
Judge Parker’s personality, but those 
who were in the battles of 1896 and 1900 
felt that they had been called upon to re- 
treat rather than to advance. Declining 
to retreat, they revolted. He had no 
word of censure for them, for doubtless 
they had obeyed their consciences. 


o 


In a message sent to 
Congress on the 13th 


Isthmian Canal 


Reforms > 
President Roosevelt 


earnestly recommends that the number 
of Panama Canal Commissioners be 
reduced, and asks for a larger grant of 
power in order that he may “ exercise 
greater discretion in the organization 
of the personnel ” through whom he is 
to discharge the duty of building the 
canal. The provisions of the present 
law, he says, which require the work 
to be done only through a body of 
seven members, are inelastic and 
clumsy: 

“Actual experience has convinced me that it 
will be impossible to obtain the best and most 
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effective service under the limitations pre- 
scribed by law. The general plans for the work 
must be agreed upon with the aid of the best 
engineers of the country, who should act as an 
advisory or consulting body. The consulting 
engineers should not be put on the Commis- 
sion, which should be used only as an execu- 
tive instrument for the executive and admin- 
istrative work. The actual work of execut- 
ing the general plans agreed upon by the 
Commission, after receiving the conclusions of 
the advising engineers, must be done by an 
engineer in charge; and we now have an ex- 
cellent engineer.” 

In choosing Commissioners, he con- 
tinues, the Executive should not be re- 
stricted to representatives of the engi- 
neer corps of the army or the navy. 
The Commission should consist of five, 
or preferably of three, members, whose 
duties, powers and salaries should be 
assigned to them by the President. 
One of them should be administrator 
of the Zone, and should also serve as 
Minister to Panama. These recom- 
mendations are in accord with the 
views of Secretary Taft and Engineer 
Wallace. It is expected that Congress 
will embody them in legislation —Com- 
menting upon the Commission’s first 
annual report (which accompanied the 
message), Secretary Taft points out 
that the Panama Railroad Company’s 
exclusive freight contract with the 
Pacific Mail Company and the Harri- 
man-Rockefeller transcontinental rail- 
ways is probably invalid under the 
laws of Colombia a~ . Panama, and is 
one to which the United States (which 
now owns the railroad) cannot consis- 
tently be a party. Therefore the no- 
tice of six months required for a with- 
drawal from the contract will be given. 
In connection with this question of 
freight traffic the President has made 
an important appointment. Transcon- 
tinental rates have depended in some 
measure upon this control of rates and 
traffic between Atlantic and Pacific 
ports by way of the Isthmus. On the 
13th Fourth Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Bristow resigned, owing, it is said, 
to Postmaster-General Wynne’s order 
of the same date transferring from 
Mr. Bristow’s office to his own the en- 
tire division of 200 inspectors. Mr. 
Bristow was at once appointed a spe- 
cial Commissioner to visit Pacific and 
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Atlantic ports and the Isthmus, and to 
make an inquiry as to trade conditions 
and freight rates in relation to Isthmian 
transit, “ for the purpose of determin- 
ing the best policy to be pursued in 
the management of the Panama Rail- 
road Company.” This company owns 
several steamships and uses others un- 
der charter in service between New 
York and San Francisco. Governor 
Davis and Secretary Taft recommend 
that the steamships be sold or leased 
and that the railroad rates be reduced 
by 50 per cent. 
ed 

In the Smoot investigation 
testimony was given last 
week for the defense. 
Among the witnesses from Idaho was 
W. J. McConnell, a Presbyterian, former- 
ly Governor and Senator, who said that 
the average Mormon in that State was a 
better man and legislator than the aver- 
age Gentile. He and several other wit- 
nesses agreed in saying that the Mormon 
Church exerted no political influence. 
Polygamy, they asserted, was opposed by 


Washington 
Topics 


the younger Mormons and was dying 


out. Several witnesses from Utah who 
had been expelled or had withdrawn 
from the Church declined to speak of 
the endowment house ceremonies and 
oaths, but another asserted that the oath 
of vengeance was aimed at “ this genera- 
tion” and not at “ this nation.” It was 
virtually admitted that it would be use- 
less to prosecute polygamists in Utah 
now.—It is reported that the President 
said, on the 15th, to Judge Jones, of Ala- 
bama, whom he appointed to the Federal 
bench, that he was opposed to any legis- 
lation reducing the representation of the 
Southern States in Congress and the 
Electoral College—Altho Thomas K. 
Niedringhaus has been nominated in 
Missouri for the Senate, his election may 
be prevented by opposition in his own 
party. Charges having been made that 
he had received $21,000 from brewers to 
be used in paying for legislation, an in- 
vestigation was ordered. He explained 
that the money was subscribed as a 
guarantee fund for the expenses of the 
Republican Committee, of which he was 
chairman. It is reported that on account 
of the facts proved or admitted, several 
Republican. members of the Legislature 
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In Con- 


will decline to vote for him. 


necticut Ex-Governor Morgan G. Bulke- 


ley has been nominated to succeed Sena- 
tor Hawley. Senator Bate, of Tennessee, 
has been re-elected. George Sutherland 
has been nominated in Utah, to succeed 
Senator Kearns; Representative E. J. 
Burkett, in Nebraska, to take Senator 
Dietrich’s place, and Representative 
Hemenway, in Indiana, to succeed Sena- 
tor Fairbanks. Senator Beveridge is to 
have another term. California elects 
Frank P. Flint, a lawyer, of Los Angeles, 
in Senator Bard’s place.—Before the Su- 
preme Court last week arguments were 
made upon the injunction granted by 
Judge Grosscup in what is called the Beef 
Trust case, Attorney-General Moody ap- 
pearing for the Government.—Post- 
master-General Wynne will take the 
office of Consul-General at London, in 
March. Vespasian Warner, now a mem- 
ber of the House from Illinois, is to be 
appointed Commissioner of Pensions.— 
It is reported from Oregon that there 
will be additional indictments against 
Senator Mitchell and Representaive Her- 
man in the land fraud cases, and the 
prosecutor, Assistant Attorney-General 
Henry, says that only the edge of the 
frauds has been touched by the indict- 
ments thus far found. Similar frauds 
have been discovered in several other 
States. In Montana 102 accused persons 
are to be tried. Great tracts of public 
land are said to have been stolen in 
Idaho, where it is reported that promi- 
nent men are involved in the fraudulent 
transactions. 

Js 

There have _ been 
only two cases of 
yellow fever on the 
island of Cuba in the last three years. 
These were at the mines near San- 
tiago, two or three months ago. It is 
Dr. Carlos Finlay’s opinion that the 
agents of infection in these cases were 
mosquitoes from a quarantined ship on 
which the disease had been found. 
More than 20 cases have been brought 
to Cuban ports from Mexico and else- 
where, but the treatment of them by 
the sanitary and quarantine authorities 
has been beyond criticism. The chief 
of the Cuban Health Department is Dr. 
Finlay, discoverer of the relation of 


The Sanitary Con- 
dition of Cuba 
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the mosquito to yellow fever infection, 
and during the past year President of 
the American Public Health Associa- 
tion, whose annual meeting was held 
in Havana last week. The facts men- 
tioned above are admitted by expert 
investigators recently sent to the is- 
land by a New York newspaper, but 
these experts have pointed out the need 
of sewerage systems in Havana and 
other large towns. Sefior Quesada, 
Minister at Washington, points to the 
death rate in Havana, which was 17.31 
in October and 16.60 in November, 
while the rate for the whole island in 
the same months was 14.40 and 14.00, 
respectively. Some of the municipali- 
ties have not been able to spend as 
much money as was required for thor- 
ough cleaning of the streets and other 
sanitary work. It was owing partly to 
messages from Washington, directing 
attention to the obligations imposed 
by the Platt Amendment, that the Cu- 
ban Congress was requested by Presi- 
dent Palma to give the municipalities 
substantial aid. Last week a bill was 
passed appropriating $326,000 to be ap- 
portioned among them for sanitary 
purposes. A contract has been award- 
ed to New York bidders for a dam, a 
reservoir and connections for a public 
water supply at Santiago—At the 
meeting of the American Public Health 
Association President Finlay gave a 
history of the campaign against yellow 
fever, recalling the work of Major 
Gorgas and others and the death of 
Dr. Lazear, who risked and lost his 
life in the experiments which so clearly 
disclosed the agency of the mosquito. 
Dr. Finlay’s great services were not 
overlooked by the Association. By for- 
mal vote the Cuban health authorities 
were commended for their “ intelli- 
gent, persistent and completely suc- 
cessful efforts to prevent yellow fever 
infection” and for their prompt and 
effective control of imported cases. At 
the suggestion of Cuban members 
there was passed a resolution which, 
after congratulating the people upon 
great improvements in sanitation, ex- 
pressed the opinion that a modern sew- 
erage system ought to be constructed 
in Havana without delay. 
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An engagement with re- 
fractory Moros on Jolo 
Island took place on 
the 8th; Second Lieut. J. M. Sewell (of 
Illinois) and Private O’Neill, of the 
Fourteenth Cavalry, were killed, and sev- 
eral other Americans were wounded. 
These Moros, under a hostile Datto, oc- 
cupied a fort of which Major Scott had 
long sought by peaceful negotiation to 
obtain possession. His peaceful meas- 
ures were regarded by the Moros as in- 
dications of timidity. They increased 
their forces by recruiting, and decisive 
action was required. The fort was de- 
stroyed, and the Moro leader, with sev- 
eral of his men, was killed.—Prince 
Kalanianaole, Hawaiian delegate at 
Washington, is striving to procure legis- 
lation that will permit Hawaiian planters 
to import Chinese laborers, and has pub- 
lished an argument in favor of such im- 
portation. Owing to a scarcity of labor- 
ers, he says, to the loss of $1,250,000 in 
customs revenue formerly available for 
local uses, and to the effect of the exten- 
sion of our exclusive coastwise naviga- - 
tion laws to the islands, Hawaii has been 
suffering from commercial and industrial 
depression, while the States have enjoyed 
prosperity. The rice and coffee indus- 
tries have been severely restricted. La- 
borers for field work cannot be obtained 
from Europe or the States; importation 
from Europe would involve assistance in 
violation of the contract labor law. Na- 
tives are engaged in business, as skilled 
workmen, or upon their own lands. The 
Japanese have become restless and un- 
desirable. Chinese are greatly needed, 
and the importation of them under rea- 
sonable restrictions, he says, should be 
allowed. 


The Philippines 
and Hawaii 
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It is reported from Rome that 
Pope Piux X has drawn a 
secret bull, the text of which 
will not be made public until his death, 
when it will be read as part of the con- 
stitution of the conclave electing his 


A Papal 
Bull 


successor. The bull forbids all car- 
dinals, under penalty of exclusion from 
the conclave and loss of vote, to be the 
bearer of a veto message, and no car- 
dinal is permitted to inform his col- 
leagues of any opposition of his rule 
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to any candidate for the Papal throne. 
As is well known, Austria, France and 
Spain claim the right to veto the elec- 
tion of any cardinal to the Papacy; and 
it has transpired that Cardinal Puzyna, 
Bishop of Krakow, Austria, threatened 
the use of the veto on the part of his 
sovereign, Emperor Francis Joseph, in 
case Cardinal Rampolla, who was one of 
the most important candidates, had been 
chosen by the omits as Pope. 


At the end of a pro- 
longed and disorderly 
session lasting until 
early Sunday morning the Chamber of 
Deputies passed to the order of the day 
with a vote in favor of the Government 
by a majority of ten, of which seven were 
from the Ministers themselves, but Pre- 
mier Combes, in consideration of the fact 
that the continual attacks made upon him 
personally and the small majority in his 
support would make it difficult or im- 
possible to carry out his policy, decided 
to resign rather than to wait until forced 
out. This voluntary resignation will 
give him great influence in the next 
Ministry, which will continue the work 
he has undertaken, tho perhaps in a less 
violent way. His successor is likely to 
be M. Rouvier, and some members of the 
present Cabinet will doubtless be re- 
tained, probably M. Delcassé, the Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, who has been so 
active in negotiating arbitration treaties, 
and M. Berteaux, the civilian Secretary 
of War, who recently replaced General 
André, when the latter was forced out 
on account of the spying system prevail- 
ing in the army. This is the immediate 
cause of the fall of the Combes Ministry, 
for the revelations of espionage which 
are still being published have rendered 
the Government both odious and ridicu- 
lous. Even the President’s household has 
not escaped, for among the reports pub- 
lished is one accusing Madame Loubet 
of being “very clerical” in her sympa- 
thies. It has been abundantly proved 
that the detective work of the Free 
Masons has been extensively used in de- 
termining the promotion of army officers, 
and altho M. Combes stated that the sys- 
tem had been abolished and the incident 
closed, so much feeling had been aroused 
that the Government was not permitted 
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to escape so easily. A petition from 
members of the Legion of Honor was 
presented to the Chancellery of the order 
asking for the erasure of the names of 
those who had been engaged in delation. 
M. Combes stated that he had nothing 
to do with this matter, which was in the 
hands of President Loubet. The Premier 
was in the tribune three hours defending 
his policy and acts, but could be heard 
only at intervals on account of the hoots 
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and yells of the Royalists and National- 
ists. The President of the Chamber, M. 
Paul Doumer, who succeeds M. Brisson, 
was obliged to put on his hat and suspend 
the sitting four times in the course of the 
night.—Madame Loubet, the peasant 
mother of the President of the Republic, 
died at her home in Marsanne, January 
15th, at the age of 92 years.—The old 
alarm of the Yellow Peril has been raised 
by the publication of an alleged confi- 
dential report made by the Japanese Gen- 
eral Kodama when he was Governor of 
Formosa, in which he details a plan by 
which the French possessions in Indo- 
China could be conquered by the Japa- 
nese from Formosa. The Japanese Le- 
gation denies the authenticity of the re- 
port. 
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Dr. von K6rber, who for. five 
years has filled the difficult 
position of Premier of Aus- 
tria, has been at last compelled to re- 
sign. For the past two years he has 
had the enmity of the Czechs on ac- 
count of his refusal to make Czech the 
official language of Bohemia, and be- 
cause of their obstructive tactics he has 
been compelled to resort to the Emer- 
gency Paragraph of the Austrian Con- 
stitution, in order to force through the 
appropriations necessary for the army. 
He has had until recently the support 
of the German party, but in order to 
secure the approval of Parliament for 
the extraordinarily large expenditures 
called for by the new military esti- 
mates, he has made some concessions 
to the Czechs and other Slav parties 
by which he has lost the good will of 
the Germans, who joined with the 
Czechs for his defeat, on account of 
refusal to yield to popular and riotous 
clamor against the Italian students at 
Innsbruck. The Emperor Francis Jo- 
seph has appointed as his successor 
Baron Gautch von  Frankenthurn, 


Austria 


who, since 1898, has been President of 


the Supreme Court of Accounts. He 
is 44 years old, and was Minister of 
Public Instruction from 1885 to 1897, 
when for five months he filled the office 
of Premier. The new Premier starts 
in under very favorable auspices, and 
it is expected that he will, as nearly 
as a man may, hold the balance even 
between the warring nationalities. Al- 
tho a German by race he showed dur- 
ing his former brief term of office that 
he favored some concessions to the 
Czechs on the language question. He 
retains Dr. von K6rber’s Cabinet, and 
adds to it Count Bylandt-Rheydt as 
Minister of the Interior and Dr. Franz 
Klein as Director of the Ministry of 
Justice. 
ws 


There have been several im- 
portant changes in official posi- 
tions in Russia during the past week, 
the exact significance of which cannot 
be understood by the outside world, 
and it is impossible to tell whether re- 
actionary influences are in the ascen- 
dant or not. It was first rumored that 


Russia 
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the Liberal Minister of the Interior, 
Prince Sviatovolk-Mirsky, who had 
initiated the Zemstvo movement, had 
been forced to. resign and that Mr. 
Witte, who made an efficient Minister 
of Finance, but whose sympathies are 
with autocratic rather than liberal 
measures, was to take his place. This 
change has, however, not yet been 
made. The severity with which the 
student demonstrations in Moscow on 
December 18th and 19th were put down 
by the Military Governor, Grand Duke 
Sergius, and the Chief of Police of Mos- 
cow, General Trepoff, has resulted in 
their removal. Grand Duke Sergius 
has gone to St. Petersburg and Gen- 
eral Trepoff has been ordered to Man- 
churia. As they were parting at the 
Nicholas station at Moscow a young 
man wearing a student’s cap fired three 
shots from a revolver at General Tre- 
poff, without injuring him. As indi- 
cating the contrary tendency, Prince 
Troubetskoi, president of the Moscow 
Zemstvo, who wrote to the Czar stat- 
ing that the country was on the eve of 
revolution, has left Russia suddenly 
and gone to Stockholm. 


ot 


Russia has issued a circular 
note of protest alleging viola- 
tion of neutrality by China 
and the violation of Chinese neutrality 
by Japan. The specific cases on which 
these charges are based, if they are speci- 
fied in the note, have not been made pub- 
lic. But the protest is taken seriously, 
since Russia claims the right to act in her 
own interest in consideration of the fact 
that China has not been kept a neutral 
power, in accordance with the note, is- 
sued by Secretary Hay at the beginning 
of the war, and agreed to by all the 
Powers. On the other hand, General 
Mistchenko and his Cossacks by crossing 
the Liao River have extended the area 
of the war into Chinese territory, hitherto 
kept inviolate, at least in theory, by both 
parties. There are many rumors of the 
drilling of Chinese troops by Japanese 
officers on the west of Liao River, and 
therefore threatening an attack upon the 
Russian flank from the west, or the cut- 
ting of Russian railroad communications 
by a raid toward the north. The Japa- 
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nese Government is making vigorous 
protests against the Russian Baltic fleet 
being allowed to remain so long in the 
French ports of a 


A movement on the part of 
the Russians, which may 
prove to be of great im- 
portance, not only in its effect upon the 
war, but also from the international com- 
plications which are likely to ensue, is the 
raid of General Mistchenko in command 
of Cossacks, variously estimated to num- 
ber from two thousand to twenty thou- 
sand. These left Kuropatkin’s army on 
the Shakhe River, crossed the Hun River 
to the west and also the Liao River, and 
went as far south as the old Chinese city 
of Niuchwang, threatening the seaport 
of Yinkow and cutting the railroad at 
several points. Since the railroad run- 
ning from Yinkow to Liao-Yang is the 
line of supply to the Japanese forces at 
Liao-Yang, any serious disturbance with 
it would be a great setback to the Japa- 
nese cause. So far it seems the Cossacks 
accomplished nothing more than the tem- 
porary interruption of traffic by tearing 
up the track, cutting the telegraph wires, 
blowing up a few bridges and burning 
some stations. It does not appear that 
any attempt is made to hold positions at- 
tacked along the railroad, and the Rus- 
sians were beaten back at all points where 
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there was any considerable force of Japa- 
nese stationed. Attempts were made by 
the Japanese to intercept the cavalry, but 
it is not known to what extent this was 
successful. 
&* 

The Sultan seems to have 
changed his mind and there is 
thought to be no danger now that he will 
approve of an anti-foreign outbreak. 
The consuls accordingly do not consider 
the foreign residents in Fez in any im- 
mediate danger. The Sultan has with- 
drawn his refusal to receive the French 
Minister, and M. Saint-René Taillandier 
will proceed to the capital. A fight oc- 
curred near Ujda between the troops of 
the Sultan and of the Pretender to the 
throne, in which the Sultan’s troops were 
defeated with a loss of 400 men. Bu 
Hamara, after receiving money from 
the Sultan, turned against him and 
now has practical control of all 
Morocco east of Fez. Since the Sul- 
tan Mulai Abdul Aziz has failed so 
emphatically in his attempts of the last 
four years to reform the administration 
of his country in all its branches and to 
introduce European civilization, it is 
doubtful, now that he has alienated the 
native leaders, whether the support of the 
French will be of any advantage to him 
unless he practically turns over the whole 
country to them. 
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The Changing Character of National 
Elections 


BY WILLIAM GARROTT BROWN 


Avutuor or “THe Lower Soutu in AMERICAN History,” “THe For or Compromise ”’ 


S it true, in politics also, that still 
waters run deep? It is certainly 
sometimes true in legislation. Few 

laws, for instance, ever made their way 
through Congress more quietly than the 
famous Act of 1873, demonetizing silver. 
It took the country nearly twenty years 
to discover that it had passed. That, 
perhaps, was one reason why it was then 
so easy to persuade a great part of the 
country that it was a crime. The thing 
had been done silently, and therefore 
stealthily, many people readily believed. 
At any rate, its importance was vastly 
out of proportion to the noise it had 
made. Similarly, students of history will 
recall, a number of now widely potent 
political institutions are sprung from 
acorn-like little acts of Congress or of 


Parliament that passed with no more 
flourish and outcry than this of 1873. 

It is sometimes the same way with 
elections. Perhaps, say twenty years 
hence, the very quiet general election of 
last November will come to be accounted 
far more epochal than the stormier con- 
tests of 1896 and 1876. It was so quiet 
mainly because it was from the first so 
one-sided, and the outcome was even 
more one-sided than the most extrava- 
gantly one-sided of all the forecasts. It 
was, therefore, one may well reason, an 
uncommonly decisive victory and defeat. 
That we should have taken the campaign 
so listlessly was both natural and logical ; 
that we should now accept the outcomé 
-so unconcernedly is also natural, but 
hardly logical. Surely, if the antagonism 
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of parties is not meaningless, so great an 
ascendency of one party ought to portend 
some radical commitments. If our sys- 
tem is still essentially democratic, then 
sO positive a pronouncement as the peo- 
ple have made ought to have a more 
than oracular force. 

It is worth while, therefore, to turn 
for a moment from conjecturing what 
will immediately happen at Washington 
—what laws have a chance of passing, 
what men have a chance of office, within 
the year or the four years,—and con- 
jecture a bit more broadly. What, let 
us rather ask, does this remarkable vic- 
tory of the Presider.c and his party in- 
dicate concerning the general course of 
our political life? Does it throw any 
light so far ahead or so far behind that 
we can deliberate more intelligently than 
we could before on the past or the future 
of democracy in America? 

That it sets so few of us either rejoic- 
ing or bewailing may be of. itself a fact 
worth turning over. The modern world 
has no other political spectacle to be 
compared with the election of an Ameri- 
can President, accompanied as it is with 
the choice of so many other national and 
State officials. Neither had the ancient 
world anything that equaled it, unless it 
was the choice of a Roman emperor: 
and that was not a thing of regular _re- 
currence. Once every four years, we 
‘expose our system to the possibility of a 
‘complete reversal of policies and a 
sweeping change of personnel. \ Yet who 
of-us, if we except the men who ran for 
office, is now, the widespread contest 
over, wrought to either ecstacy or 
frenzy? The phenomenon of our com- 
placency may be reassuring or disquiet- 
ing, according to the point of view. 

Clearly, there is no immediate prospect 
of our succumbing to quite the same 
catastrophe that overtook the passionate 
electorate of Poland. Our thirteen or 
fourteen millions of ballots have fallen 
more like leaves or snow-drops than like 
drops of blood, or bullets, or saber- 
slashes. Party spirit does not look so 
like a demon, ready to rend us asunder, 
as it did in 1800 or in 1876, or as it looked 
and proved in 1860—tho then, of course, 
there was more than partisanship un- 
leashed. But democracies, we should 
krow, dd not always die of violence, or 
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by it. It is easily to be believed that we 
would be better off if we cared too much 
than if it proved we care too little. 
Whether we do, indeed, care too little 
depends on whether, in the present in- 
stance, there was very much to care 
about. 

On that point, many of us no doubt 
agreed with Mr. Dooley when he re- 
marked that the issues were very clear— 
there were none. Others of us will con- 
cede that he was near right, inasmuch as 
issues that were clear to the whole coun- 
try, and of a common meaning and an 
equal importance to all our parts, were 
extremely hard to find. And for that 
there should be a reason. 

But before we consider it, let us in 
another way be just to a state of mind 
which is always contemned, which even 
such as confess to it freely deplore. May 
not there be, after all, some sense in that 
widespread indifference to politics which 
seems so strange? Is there not, perhaps, 
an explanation of it consistent with a 
reasonable virtue and intelligence in our 
citizenship? This much, at least, of con- 
donation seems to be due to it; we face 
no obvious and immediate crisis in our 
political life. It is not merely that the 
country is for the time being materially 
prosperous; our Government also is 
working more smoothly than it ever has 
been. Our institutions are unthreatened 
by any really portentous malice domestic. 
The socialist vote, which is sometimes 
taken to register the strength of impulses 
distinctly revolutionary, shows, it is true, 
a measurable increase. But it is still little 
more than one per cent. of our total vote; 
and that is as nothing compared to the 
strength of socialist and other more or 
less revolutionary groups in. Germany 
and France and other of the European 
countries. Relatively few of our citizens 
are, we may infer, thoroughly and ag- 
gressively dissatisfied with our system; 
and even they seem to be so far content 
that they seek change only in ways which 
the system itself leaves freely open. If, 
then, the specialists in charge and up- 
heaval display no particular energy, isit so 
unpardonablethatthe rest of us should be 
withdrawing no great amount of energy 
from other concerns to devote to politics ? 

And if, from within, the State looks 
fairly strong and fairly healthy, there is 
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certainly little sign of foreign levies to 
disturb us. Of all the greater nations, 
no other seems at present half so secure 
from any sort of aggression; and none 
of our own aggressions, benevolent, com- 
mercial, or diplomatic, seems to be of 
such a nature that either failure would 
disastrously weaken us or success in- 
flame another Power to oppose us or to 
injure us. 

If we look at the matter in this toler- 
ant but not indifferent way, the undis- 
turbed and placid citizen bids fair to 
remain in countenance—surprised as he 
would be to discover anything so like 
a defense of himself in print. But we 
were not all undisturbed last autumn. 
Some of us took sides quite warmly. 
Even these, however, were, I think, oc- 
casionally mindful of a lack of entire 
confidence in their various points of 
view. Many of us, I fancy, would have 
liked to be voters in more than a single 
State, and to have voted different ways 
according to where we were, and, quite 
probably, to have voted everywhere with 
the minority. It was over specific ques- 


tions, and particular incidents and men, 


that our controversies before election 
grew most heated. To the independent, 
neither party’s program looked quite like 
a cause. The choice between them was 
not even a choice of programs, but rather 
an estimate of probabilities. Plainly, 
there were things to fear and things to 
hope for from them both. We will find, 
I think,—we who were willing to hesitate 
and deliberate,—that the compass had 
much to do with our final decisions. To 
ponder this election fruitfully, we must 
examine the outcome with a map. Most 
of us have probably noticed that the 
bounds which it has set to Democratic 
control are substantially the bounds of 
the Southern Confederacy. But how 
many have remarked that the monstrous 
Republican majority in Pennsylvania— 
a Democratic State before the Civil War 
—was relatively less than the Democratic 
majority in Mississippi, which once was 
Whig? Or that, the South apart, the 
Democrats made their most respectable 
showing in New England? It was a fee- 
ble showing everywhere in the North in 
the fight for Congress and the Presi- 
dency, yet in several Northern States 
their candidates for Governor won the 
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most astonishing successes. Never be- 
fore was there such a display of local 
eccentricity in any general election. 

Let us list some of these striking 
features of the election and see if they 
yield us enlightenment: Heated in a 
few States that were either thought to 
be pivotal or else aroused over purely 
domestic questions, the campaign was, in 
general, quiet to the point of apathy. 
Many issues were lightly and cautiously 
debated, but no single issue was clearly 
paramount, unless it was the strongly 
contrasted characters of the candidates 
for President. A Republican victory 
was expected, but no one—not even the 
most sanguine of Republican forecasters 
—dreamed how sweeping it would be. 
The vote, tho fairly heavy in the States 
that were strongly agitated, fell decidedly 
behind the vote of 1900. One section or 
corner of the country, which forty years 
ago was at war with the remainder, and 
seeking independence, is left in a painful 
political isolation; and yet it would ap- 
pear to be firmer than ever in its differ- 
ing faith. Its place in our expanding 
system is more than ever comparable to 
Ireland’s in the British Empire, to that 
of certain disaffected provinces in the 
German Empire, to Hungary’s in the 
Austrian, to Poland’s in the Russian. 
Elesewhere, the Democratic party 
showed only pitiful weakness. The suc- 
cesses of its candidates in certain of the 
State elections were so plainly personal, 
local, or otherwise accidental, that they 
afford no reasonable consolation to the 
party in its national character. And 
now, but a month or two after, we find 
ourselves strangely hopeful of securing 
from the hands of the victors various 
changes and reforms which the van- 
quished promised, but which they most 
pointedly declined to promise,—retrench- 
ment, for example, and revision of the 
tariff, and a loosening of our grip on the 
Philippines, and a better rapprochement 
with the South. 

A good place to look for broad inter- 
pretations of our own performances is in 
the comment of outsiders. And this time 
our foreign critics seem to be uncom- 
monly harmonious in their views. They 
marvel little at the outcome, but tell us, 
on the contrary, that nothing else could 
reasonably have - been expected. A 
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youthful, picturesque, and warlike fig- 
ure of a leader was set before the 
voters. How could we doubt that it 
would take the masses? One side 
asked us to vote for a man we knew, for 
what he had done, and for what he pro- 
posed to do. The other side asked us 
to be cautious, to vote for our distinctive 
American traditions and principles, and 
presented us a candidate conspicuous 
chiefly by abstentions. They could have 
told us which of these two voices would 
prevail with us, as with any other peo- 
ple. There was the old question of with- 
drawing our flag from new possessions, 
and on this point, too, they knew how we 
should feel. We have done, in fact, 
precisely what in like case they would 
have done themselves. They take, ac- 
cordingly, a tone of rather amused con- 
gratulation with us, now that we have 
at last outgrown our youthful self- 
deception and are sloughing off the last 
uniqueness we still kept from certain 
facts of our beginning and certain ex- 
emptions of our New World remoteness. 
We have come at last, internationally 
speaking, to act like other grown folk. 
Universal motives have displaced, no 
doubt forever, our peculiar and impossi- 
ble ideals. And they are glad that other 
nations can now deal with us quite as 
they would with any one of their number 
possessed of our numbers, wealth, and 
geographical immunities. 

[I am not trying to discharge, from 
behind the ambush of this outside 
criticism, a bit of sarcasm of my own. 
This, I think, is the real drift of it; and 
is there not a general truth in it, however 
much it lacks of more specific under- 
standing? Was there anything pecul- 
iarly American about this particular 
campaign? Have we not chosen our 
rulers for two years, perhaps for four, 
without any old-fashioned threshing out 
of principles and policies, without any 
harking back to the founders and the 
constitution, considering chiefly men and 
material objects, looking only to the im- 
mediate future? Would any one now set 
us down as a nation of theorists and hair-’ 
splitters ? 

It is not strange that Europe should 
find us growing more intelligible. How- 
ever we may differ about Mr. Roose- 
velt, most of us will agree that he is not 
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a President of the conventional type. 
We ourselves freely compare him with 
foreign emperors and kings, rather than 
with premiers. To do him justice, his 
discourse has been always very free from 
the cant of democracy. Neither, on the 
other hand, is there injustice in remark- 
ing that among his many ardors we 
scarcely find a note of that sincere en- 
thusiasm for the broad and mighty 
principle of human liberty, and the stead- 
fast hatred for tyranny and lordship, 
which we have always thought to be the 
essence of Americanism. It is true, I 
think, that by our wide acceptance of him 
and his policies we have committed our- 
selves to a course that parallels more 
closely than ever the paths which other 
peoples follow. 

The reason for this is not obscure and 
complicated. Our mere growth suffi- 
ciently accounts for it. Spreading across 
the continent, annexing and colonizing, 
constantly accepting a great inflow of 
immigrants of various stocks, how could 
we hope to remain unique, or even 
homogeneous? And as we have grad- 
ually outgrown much of our peculiar 
character and animus, we have also out- 
grown certain conditions which were 
highly favorable to a simple working of 
democratic institutions. The same fact 
which explains why Europe no longer 
finds us puzzling may also explain why 
we have ourselves been somewhat 
puzzled with our own machinery; why, 
before the election, the issues were so 
unusually obscure; why the outcome, 
considered geographically, is so remark- 
able; why we can now still hope for 
things which the majority did not vote 
for, and may have thought that they 
were voting against. 

Taken with our federal form, it does 
explain these things. The reason why 
it is so difficult to present a general issue 
clearly and bring it to a clear decision 
by the people is that the Republic is so 
big. There are too many States, each 
with its peculiar interests and conditions 
and a more or less peculiar population. 
No general policy or proposal can affect 
them all alike. It is true that State lines 
are far less regarded than they once 
were. But our voting by States is more 
important than it ever was. Had that not 
been the practice, more than one election 
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since the Civil War—those of 1876 and 
i888, for instance—would have gone 
differently. If we desire that the ma- 
jority shall always choose the President, 
we must change the rule, or at least con- 
cede to the minorities in all the States 
representation in the college of electors. 

But even if there were no States, or 
fewer, our growth would still be taking 
us farther and farther away from any- 
thing like pure democracy. There would 
still be the sections. Platforms and can- 
didates would still mean different things 
and appeal to more and more different 
sets of interests and sympathies. The 
framers of platforms would still be 
driven to make them more and more 
vague and circumspect, and to multiply 
the planks. Propounding to the oracle 
queries more and more confused and 
multiplex, we should get back answers 
more and more obscure. From the recent 
election, one-sided as it was, nothing is 
clear but that the people wish the Presi- 
dent and his party to stay in power. 
Every other inference is reasoned and 
uncertain. 

Such an election voices the will of the 


people only as a sort of general decree. 
It accomplishes no specific and manda- 


tory instruction of officials. It is more 
like a plebiscite or a vote of confidence 
than a referendum or initiative. It gives 
to the President and the majority in 
Congress the widest range. They must, 
in fact, make for themselves the really 
effective decision on all those questions 
which we, the people, have been for 
months discussing. 

It follows that the people’s control of 
the National Government is now far less 
intimate than it was when the country 
was smaller. In that way democracy in 
America has been weakened by its suc- 
cess. Both the one-man power and 
bureaucracy have gained at its expense. 
We are beginning to see—at least, we 
ought to see—that there is a certain in- 
evitable conflict between the ideal of 
mere bigness and strength and numbers 
and the ideal of complete self-govern- 
ment. A good illustration of what may 
be accomplished in our system without 
any appeal or sanction from the people 
was set before us in the career of Mr. 
Cortelyou, the most conspicuous figure, 
next to the candidates for President, 
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throughout the whole campaign. An 
office-holder for years, the trusted ad- 
viser of more Presidents than one, he 
had never once been brought to submit 
to the people the question of his fitness 
for their service. Without in any way 
consulting the masses of his party, the 
President then set him at the head of its 
entire machinery. Up to the time of his 
appointment to the Cabinet, it was not 
even generally known in Washington 
that he considered himself a party man. 
And he is merely the most distinguished 
representative of a class that is. rapidly 
growing. The reform of the civil serv- 
ice was meant to protect the offices from 
the spoilsmen, and this it does; but it 
also protects them from the varying 
moods of the electorate. As it grows 
harder and harder for the people, by a 
mere casting of ballots, to determine 
policies, their control over the personnel 
of the National Government is also 
gradually limited. It has all come about 
gradually, and it is not the fault either 
of the people or their representatives. 
We have not in any of the steps that led 
to the present régime thought that we 
were abandoning democracy. But from 
town-meeting to this immense machine 
at Washington, not merely governing, as 
we first understood the meaning of gov- 
ernment, but serving us in a thousand 
other ways, and not us only, but our 
dependencies and colonies,—it was too 
far a cry. 

It is this general tendency, the tend- 
ency away from the pure democracy of 
the town-meeting, on which, I think, the 
election of November throws fresh light. 
Many deplore it. To all who cherish the 
nation of America as peculiar among 
modern nations, set apart and conse- 
crated to a single principle, it is bound 
to be disappointing. It is a tendency 
which we can check, or at least retard, 
by an indefinite increase of vigilance, by 
constant use of such devices as petitions 
and remonstrances; but there appears to 
be but little hope that we will. 

It is consoling that by virtue of the 
federal arrangement much of the democ- 
racy in our system remains, no matter 
what may come about at Washington: 
Consoling also is the reflection that de- 
mocracy, after all, is by no means solely 
an affair of government. To be free 
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from caste, to be rid of titles and priv- 
ileged classes, to have in all our relation- 
ships with our fellows a sense of equality 
and brotherhood—this is in truth the 
best part of our heritage; and it is not 
threatened. 

Moreover, even in our national af- 
fairs, we gain much by our loss. Our 
Presidents, serving for fixed terms, al- 
ways under restraint from Congress, may 
very well prove better leaders and pro- 
tectors for being left free-handed by the 
people. It is not unreasonable to hope 
that with less of demos krateo there will 
be more of noblesse oblige. As to the 
public service in general, the merit sys- 
tem has unquestionably improved it. In 
a way, it constitutes now of itself a little 
democracy, with a public opinion of its 
own that is probably not less healthy and 
stimulating than the gustier atmosphere 
of political out-of-doors. 

And tho we lose the power of initia- 
tive, of specific instruction and cor- 
rection, we keep, securely as_ ever, 
the power of reversal, the power 
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of overthrow. There can be no doubt also 
that from time to time we shall employ 
it. Herein still lies the use and value of 
the party now énduring so long an exile. 
If we have shown for the other party 
an increasing preference, it is because by 
its principles and its composition it was 
better fitted for positive réles. It was 
the quicker to learn how to do things as 
at present they can and must be done; 
and the people, helpless to direct their 
rulers, have demanded of them strength 
and purpose. But strength and purpose 
are not alone enduring. We shall not 
always consent in this fashion to be taken 
care of in ways we have not chosen. We . 
shall attempt new self-assertions. The 
beaten party will not die, for there is yet 
no end of discontents in sight. It 
will live because democracy is happily 
unable to accept its limitations; because, 
tho in all this noble business of the order- 
ing of States, we find ourselves forever 
baffled, forever disappointed, we are also 
forever tortured with an unconquerable 
hope. 


CamBripGe, Mass. 


The Duty of Surplus Women 
BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


[Our readers hardly need to be reminded that Mrs. Gilman is the author o 


an and Economics,” “‘The Home,” “ Human Work,” etc. 


“ Wom- 
We shall be glad to hear of 


the experiences and successes of the girls and aunts who are persuaded to try the oppor- 


tunities of Cripple Creek.—Ep1Tor. ] 


UCH discussion has been set be- 
fore the public as to marrying 
and not marrying, with various 

causes and results, advantages and dis- 
advantages, difficulties and aids, pertain- 
ing thereto. 

Among all the voices raised, both do- 
mestic and foreign, male and female, one 
strong note predominates: sharp criti- 
cism of the American woman of to-day 
in that she does not marry. 

Mr. H. B. Mariott-Watson, an Eng- 
lishman, in an article on this offending 
sister, published in The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and After for September, 1904, has 
put this criticism in so concrete and con- 
vincing a form that it may stand as a 
classic. He says: “ Her restlessness has 


caused her to abdicate those functions 
which alone excuse or explain her ex- 
istence.” 

There are in England hundreds of 
thousands of these inexcusable, inexplic- 
able beings, cumbering the earth, putting 
science to the blush because it has no theory 
whereby to account for their presuming 
to live. In America as a whole men 
predominate; but in parts of it we too 
have a heavy preponderance of these 
walking enigmas—living creatures with- 

‘out function, or, at least, without any 
which can prove their reason for being. 

President Thomas, of Bryn Mawr, 
says that of the class of women going 
to college only 50 per cent. marry. Of 
this percentage more of the college girls 
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marry than of the less educated, but the 
50 per cent. remain to confound us— 
unexcused and unexplained. 

Mrs. L. H. Harris in the issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT of December 29th has 
come out roundly in condemnation of 
bachelors, holding that it is incredible 
that women should not marry if they 
had the chance, and that our bachelors, 
notably those of New England, are to 
blame for not giving them the chance. 

She forgets apparently the numerical 
preponderance of women in New Eng- 
land. Even if every man remaining in 
that section should make the. proposal, 
and if every one—to the worst and lowest 
—was accepted, there would remain an 
enormous number of feminine left-overs. 

Mrs. Harris says she “ never knew any 
woman, however homely or dryly intel- 
lectual, who lived to be thirty years old 
in this section without having received 
an offer of marriage.” 

Good reason why: “ This section” is 
Tennessee, and Tennessee, by the census 
of 1900, has 21,832 more men than 
women. The unselfish gallantry of the 


gentlemen of that section seems not quite 


so disinterested. When we recall also 
that Tennessee is not rich, and that a 
wife is the cheapest kind of a servant— 
why, the New England bachelors may not 
feel so depressed after all. 

But all Southern States do not show 
this record. Virginia has 2,390 surplus 
women, Maryland, 9,494; South Caro- 
lina, 10,526; North Carolina, 16,456, 
while in New England Rhode Island 
shows 7,524, New Hampshire only 830 
and Massachusetts heads the list with 
70,398. New York stands second, with 
39,334. Taken all together we have in 
these eight States, half Northern and 
half Southern, 156,952 women who can- 
not marry, however much they want to— 
unless as Mormons. 

But that is a small number compared 
to the general total of surplus males in 
our country, 1,815,097. That is, counting 
in all those local extras of women, the 
sum total of males exceeds the sum total 
of females in the United States as above. 

On the face of facts like these it is, 
indeed, a pity that any woman, “ how- 
ever homely or dryly intellectual,” should 
remain unmarried, unless, indeed, as 
Mrs. Harris seems to doubt, she prefers 
to. They might even call out the 156,- 


944 male defectives—insane, feeble- 
minded, blind, deaf and dumb (of whom 
by the way there are 20,644 more males 
than females)—and the 148,969 male 
criminals and paupers, and still have a 
clear surplus of 1,509,184 able-bodied 
men. 

Really it does seem a pity with so 
many surplus men that the little local 
trifles of surplus women should be so 
picked upon. Every woman who wished 
to could have a mate, and a choice at 
that, with over a million extras to serve 
as a “ second helping,” perhaps, in case of 
widowhood. 

But there is a further charge to be 
made against these single women, incon- 
siderable tho they be in number, one so 
remote from most minds, and utterly so 
from their own, as to seem absurd— 
namely this, they are largely responsible 
for social immorality. 

Where women preponderate in large 
numbers there is a proportionate increase 
in immorality, because women are cheap; 
where men preponderate in large num- 
bers there also is immorality, because 
women are dear; and while the good 
and modest women stay at home in their 
respective States and overcrowd the mar- 
ket, there are some not so modest, who go 
to Alaska, for instance, with its 32,152 
surplus men, and profit by the high local 
wages of sin. 

Less than half the surplus women of 
Massachusetts alone could, so to speak, 
“take up” the surplus men in Alaska, 
with an improvement of the moral tone 
of both communities. If the women of 
the eight States that have too many 
would but betake theniselves to the forty- 
four States and Territories where there 
are too few, they would be doing their 
duty by the community far better than 
now. Look at Virginia, with her little 
2,390 majority of women; and her own 
other half, West Virginia, has 39,684 
majority of men. All those Virginia 
ladies might be safely bestowed, and 
enough men left to absorb the remaining 
Massachusetts girls. Then there is Ten- 
nessee—plenty of extra men there—and 
California, loveliest of lands, and Colo- 
rado—so,964 surplus men in Colorado— 
why do not all the unmarried woman 
suffragists go there forthwith, and both 
marry and vote? 

Seriously, and the subject is a serious 
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one, why are our women so inert, so 
hidebound by tradition, so blinded by 
outgrown ideas, so slow to face facts, so 
ignorant of their own power, so regard- 
less of their especial duty? It is true 
that normal women should marry; as 
they should breathe, walk, eat, being ani- 
mals ; as they should work, being human. 
Marriage is the normal state: One may 
deliberately renounce it for social service 
and be right in Coing so, but it is a grave 
loss. One may deliberately choose such 
social service as will all too surely prevent 
marriage, and be right in doing that, too. 
There are real reasons often why a 
man or woman who chooses may remain 
single; but it is always a loss without 
compensation, like not seeing or hearing. 
But when there is no real reason, when 
a man or woman would gladly marry if 
they were suited, it is a crying shame that 
they should forego the pleasure, miss the 
experience and fail the duty. 

These lone women of North and South 
Carolina,of New York and Rhode Island, 
sit mum-chance, waiting and waiting for 
an arithmetical impossibility. Perhaps 
they think their charms and virtues are 
such that the men of Alaska and Cali- 
fornia will seek them out. But even a 
fraction of a bird in the hand is better 
than a whole one thousands of miles 
away; and therefore the lady of pleas- 
ure reaps a rich reward in doing evil, 
and the ladies who might do good do 
nothing instead. Perhaps they think that 
it is woman’s place to wait, a helpless 
lump of a thing, like the female gypsy 
moth, for freer males to seek, and that, 
conversely, it would be “ unwomanly ” to 
move hand or foot to meet him. 

Yet often they move to considerable 
length toward that possible mate when 
he is in sight. Why is it less “ woman- 
ly” to go to Colorado because he may 
be there than to go to a ball because he 
may be there? Do not our young women 
array themselves gloriously and go forth 
in great numbers to all manner of enter- 
tainments and “ social opportunities ” to 
meet the much outnumbered men who 
may be there? 

Do not careful parents plan and toil 
and pay large bills to this end? It is 
futile to assume that our women do 
nothing to advance their matrimonial 
hopes. Ask any eligible bachelor and 
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he will tell you, or go to any summer 
resort and watch for yourself. They 
are willing to exert themselves in small, 
safe, conventional, accepted ways, but 
that is all. There is no large, bold fac- 
ing of the problem; no frank recognition 
of their own desire and hope. 

Half ignorant and the other half mis- 
informed, the poor girl sits waiting, or 
capers feebly within decorous limits, to 
attract possible attention, and silently 
starves under the impression that it isn’t 
polite to be hungry. All these are rea- 
sons for her inaction, but the largest 
reason of all is the petty personality of 
most women’s lives. 

They look at the thing only as a per- 
sonal matter, a private problem of their 
own, never once thinking of the thou- 
sands who share in it. 

They think of it only as their own 
personal responsibility; never once of 
their collective social responsibility. 

For one girl to wait and watch for 
what never comes, without ever having 
looked to see whether it could possibly 
come or not, is a small enough matter; 
for a hundred thousand of them it is 
larger. If they would but recognize their 
ownnumbers, their own common position, 
with its duties, responsibilities and possi- 
bilities, the whole situation might be 
changed. 

The long period during which women 
were married willy-nilly by savage cap- 
tors was followed by another long pe- 
riod in which they have been diligently 
taught to look for all things to the power 
and pleasure of a husband; and now we 
are entering upon a time of quite natural 
revolt and reaction. The modern woman 
is by no means under the pressure of that 
ancient opinion which scorned and 
ridiculed the “old maid”; she is no 
longer a prisoner, and often has escaped 
from dependence. 

But her freedom and independence are 
so far largely reactionary ; and there are 
many intelligent, educated women now- 
adays who seem to think that by refusing 


ito marry they escape an evil. It is a sad 


comment on the happiness of those 
married that so many can be found 
avoiding it from preference. As regards 
our men it is useless to upbraid them; 
they cannot all marry if they would, as 
we have not enough women to go 
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around; but the women should be ex- 
horted seriously, as their lesser number 
allows them not only to marry, but to 
marry a careful selection of the best. 
Back of all the historic period of femi- 
nine subjection lies that lone prehistoric 
era of the matriarchate, when woman- 
hood ruled in its own right; and back 
of that again lies the unbroken suprem- 
acy of the female to the very dawn of 
life, a supremacy resting on this one 
primal power—the choosing of the best 
for the high privilege of race building. 

The temporary period of injustice and 
cruelty from which women are now so 
rapidly emerging should not blind them 
to the basic and unalterable laws of their 
own nature. 

They have a right to independence 
surely, to education, to self-support, to 
all manner of freedom and opportunity, 
to full and absolute equality with men 
in the wide field of human activity, but 
they have also a right to motherhood, and 
civilized motherhood means marriage. 

Our single women need feel no shame 
in frankly facing the fact that marriage 
is more to be desired than celibacy. 

Every one knows that it is—other 
things being equal. 

If marriage laws are wrong, mend 
them. If marriage customs offend, 
change them. If other people’s marriages 
do not please, improve on them. But 
marriage itself remains a good thing— 
one of the best things in the world. 

What should be the attitude of the 
single woman who, naturally and ra- 
tionally, wishes to marry, and who lives 
where there are not enough men to go 
around? Something like this: 

“Here am I, free, white and twenty- 
one (or over!). I intend to marry if I’m 
suited—hereabouts no one suits me—and 
of such as I do see there aren’t enough to 
go around. 

“T also intend to earn my living, and 
in that, as in marrying, I am impeded 
by the numbers of my sisters. 

“There are places where women are 
scarce—where they do not go around— 
and where, consequently, both in my op- 
portunities for work and for marriage I 
should be better off. 

“ Now, I am not a tree, nor a boulder. 
{ can move. My brother has gone to 
Oregon, to do lumbering. My cousin 
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Jim has gone to Alaska, to dig gold. 
Neither of these purposes is as noble or 
important as mine. I will arise and go 
hence, to the place that suits me best, 
where there are enough men to choose 
from.” 

Then she should consider the map/of 
her country, choose the State that suits 
her best—there are 44, remember, to 
choose from—select her location and be- 
take herself there forthwith. She needn’t 
wear a label. 

There was a society once which sent 
nice New England school teachers to 
some Western territory, but they married 
so fast it had to be given up, it was too 
expensive for the society. What we need 
is a healthy pioneering spirit among the 
women themselves. 

There is the whole country to choose 
from geographically, and a wide range 
of trades to choose from professionally. 

If nothing else offers there is always 
the wide open door of domestic service. 

“Ah!” cries the lady, appalled, “I 
could not marry as a servant.” No, of 
course not; but you could go to work 
for a year at $5.00 a week and practically 
no expenses, and at the end of the year 
have $260.00. With $260.00 you could 
go to any part of the Union and back 
again, if you couldn’t get a job there. 
Also this course of applied science would 
render your following domestic duties 
quite light and enjoyable! 

If you have a better trade you could 
practice that in the new place, probably 
to better advantage. 

You cannot risk such wide adventure 
singly ; take a friend with you, a partner- 
ship, with some sort of mutual insurance 
by which the one who married first 
should see the other through for a year, 
say. 
Or it could be done in groups. One 
estimable aunt for chaperon and general 
manager, two eligible young women who 
can do home work; these could set up a 
boarding house at Cripple Creek, and 
send home for more girls every six 
months—or even for more aunts occa- 
sionally. 

There are plenty of things to do; 
what is needed is the spirit of enterprise, 
the light-hearted daring, the ability to 
get up and do something instead of 
forever twiddling one’s thumbs inertly. 
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Of course if one is the sole stay of an 
orphan family of little sisters and broth- 
ers it could not be done so easily; but 
there are plenty of girls who are not sole 
stays of anything, who would be quite 
free to move if they had but the courage 
and the strength. Great cities, the re- 
ports show, have the greatest surplus of 
women, and also, alas! the greatest prob- 
lems of evil. Here in New York are 
thousands of girls falling year by year 
into the ranks of the hopeless who might 
be rising instead both in industry and 
in their womanly peace and happiness 
if they were otherwise placed. 

Think, too, of the difference in their 
own lives, the long light vista of hope 
instead of the long dark one of despair. 

Domestic service is poor work at best. 
It is not to be recommended to women 


of any class as the best thing for them. 
But it is an open market, with good 
money in it, and could be taken as the 
road to freedom by a spirited girl, as men 
ride under the cars when they haven’t the 
price of a ticket. 

It is the spirit that is lacking, and lack- 
ing not because our girls do not have 
it, but because they have been educated 
not to show it. 

To the young girl to-day there is open 
the same road as to the boy. She may 
look forward to an honorable independ- 
ence, to success in business, to as good 
a living as her brother. 

And she may look forward to a mar- 
riage, a wise and happy marriage, if she 
will simply open her eyes to the use and 
beauty of it, and realize that brains 
were given her to use. 

New Yor« Ciry. 


To-Day 


BY HETTA L. H. WARD 


To-pay, good friend, to-day, 
Bring hither pansy, pink and pale sweet rose. 
Before the days grow drear 
Lay in my hand, where now the warm blood 
flows, 
The purple passion-flower; love’s pang it 
knows; 
And pin your lilies here 
With violets sweet, above a heart, that glows 
With life and love to-day. 


To-morrow, not to-morrow; 
Then comes the winter’s blight with frost and 
snow. 
List, love, canst thou not hear 
The willow moan, while cold the wet wind 
blows 
O’er sedges pale, night-shade and rue, and low 
Gray nimbus clouds roll near 
Heavy with tears, and one would fain not 
know 
To-morrow, not to-morrow. 


To-day, plant now, to-day, 
Pale snow-drops, daffodils, and tulips bold, 
Dear things, that love the sun; 
Narcissus, scilla blue, jonquils all gold; 
Then drop the seeds beneath the rich brown 
mold ; 
Soft rains will wake each one. 
Heart’s-ease and mignonette my hands must 
hold 
To-day, dear love, to-day. 


To-morrow, ah, to-morrow, 
The cypress, ivy green and yew must grow; 
The myrtle vine shall creep; 
The box and oak drop down their roots below. 
Through tall dead grass the winter winds will 
blow; 
And some, alas, will weep, 
When slantwise falls the drifting, blinding 
snow, 
To-morrow, ah, to-morrow, 


To-day, bring me, to-day, 
Arbutus sweet, sprays from the twin-vine’s 
bed, 
Blood-root, spring-beauty’s blush, 
Cowslip, anzmone, that hangs its head, 
The frail azalea, laurels, white and red, 
And round soft curls of lush 
Brown ferns; wild hyacinths, that mourn the 
dead; 
Bring these, dear love, to-day. 


To-morrow, oh, to-morrow, 

In pastures green, where living waters swell, 
And feed that fruitful tree, 

‘We'll find the amaranth and asphodel, 

There Mary’s peerless lilies blossom well. 
With joy far off we'll see, 

Mid victor’s palms, great Sharon’s rose, and 

dwell 

With fadeless flowers to-morrow. 
Newark, N, J. 
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The Japan of 1904 


BY J. H. DEFOREST, D.D. 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THE INDEPENDENT IN JAPAN 


F course everything centers around 
() the war. As to the war itself, the 
causes that led up to it, the bold 
manner in which it was begun, the un- 
expected weakness of Russia on land and 
sea, the rensen rensho, “ ceaseless bat- 
tles, with victory every time ” on the part 
of the Japanese, the gradual destruction 
of Russia’s fleet in the East, the driving 
back into Manchuria of Russia’s army 
with terrible losses, and the downfall 
(before this reaches New York) of the 
strongest fortress that has ever been suc- 
cessfully invested—these are all too well 
known to be repeated here. But how this 
war affects the home and society and the 
nation, how it all 


have a faint idea of what the last ten 
months have costinhuman suffering. Per- 
haps the largest mass of these clean, airy 
sheds is on the old exposition grounds in 
Osaka, where there are over two hun- 
dred new buildings, that look like a large 
town. Here in Sendai there are three 
hospital villages, in which 9,773 sick and 
wounded have entered from the one di- 
vision that went from this place, and this 
gives a reliable clue to the number that 
have come back to Japan from the twelve 
divisions at the front. Early this fall 
there were several cities in which over 
10,000 were being treated, and that num- 
ber has increased by thousands every 

week since. The 





looks from the in- 
terior of Japan, is 
not so well known. 
I shall therefore 
confine myself 
mainly to the in- 
side view of 
things. 

The most con- 
spicuous proof that 
war is being waged 
is in the erection 
of temporary hos- 
pitals on a huge 
scale in the suburbs 
of the great cities. 
Imagine dozens of 
shingled sheds 
about’ 40 x 150 
feet, connected by 
covered passages, 
each shed capable 
of holding comfort- 
ably some sixty 





spacious hospital 
villages are unable 
to hold the grow- 
ing numbers, and 
those who can get 
along without much 
medical help are 
sent off by hun- 
dreds to villages 
in the interior and 
especially to the 
hot springs. 
Almost daily a 
train of sick and 
wounded arrives 
here in Sendai, the 
numbers varying 
from thirty to one 
hundred andeighty. 
Officials, repre- 
sentative people 
and schools go to 
the station to wel- 
come the sufferers. 








men, the buildings 
massed to resemble 
a village, and you 


Front Cover of Gift Gospels for Soldiers, with 
These Words Between the Flags: “ Presented 
by the American Bible Society ” 


Among these ac- 

tive sympathizers 

is the Governor’s 
131 
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charming wife, dressed as a Red Cross 
nurse, and she takes her arms full of 
soldiers’ bundles and carries them to the 
waiting jinrikishas. The wives of the 
generals and other noble ladies do the 
same kind of work day after day. The 
women everywhere are organized to aid 
soldiers and their families. They build 
pretty tea houses and club rooms in the 
center of the hospital villages, make 
bandages, knit socks and make comfort- 
ables, contribute blankets, and in various 
ways show their practical sympathy. 
This wide hospital service is worthy of 
all praise. 

The United States Minister, Lloyd C. 
Griscom, and his accomplished wife, 
while in Sendai as the guests of the 
American missionaries, visited one of the 
hospitals and saw some of the havoc the 
war makes. He met a captain who in a 
desperate night attack on the Russians at 
Liaoyang was pierced with a bayonet 
clear through his lungs and body just 
above his heart. At the moment of this 
thrust the captain’s skilful sword split 
the skull of the Russian, and as both 
tumbled the rifle broke from the bayonet 
that was transfixed in the body of the 
prostrate captain. Then he did a mar- 
velous thing—he actually pulled out the 
bayonet, and we saw it, with the sword 
that dealt death to his enemy. But this 
modest officer did not willingly tell of 
his deeds; the surgeon, who exposed his 
wounds for us to see, gave the above 
facts. I learned later some particulars of 
this desperate and successful attempt of 
Captain Miura’s band of thirty. They 
met in the dark about one hundred 
Russians and fought hand to hand 
for fifteen minutes. After the rout of 
the enemy forty killed and helplessly 
wounded Russians were found, while of 
the thirty Japanese only three were killed 
and ten wounded. One story is reported 
of another battle in which one Japanese 
officer put hors de combat eighteen of 
the enemy. 

We saw another who had been shot 
through the windpipe, another through 
his cheek to back of the opposite ear, 
another who had a bullet through a part 
of his brain, all doing well save the last, 
whose memory was shot away. One fel- 
low showed the stump of a leg which he 
said he himself bound up temporarily as 
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soon as it was shot off. This, by the way, 
is what every soldier is taught to do—to 
bind up his own wounds. Each one has 
a carefully prepared antiseptic bandage 
done up in oil paper, carried in a special 
pocket, ready for instant use. 

Among the sick and wounded that 
reach Japan the proportion of deaths is 
astonishingly small. Out of 9,773 in this 
city there are only 24 deaths so far. 
Eighty per cent. of sick and wounded 
will get back into battle line or become a 
portion of the Home Guards. Already 
of these 9,773, 5,525 have fully recovered 
and left the hospitals. It is hardest on 
the poor fellows who develop kakke, the 
beriberi of India. This disease floors 
hundreds of the soldiers. I have seen as 
many as 700 of these returned invalids 
in one inland mountain town, envying 
those who are fortunate enough to have 
wounds to show, and even regretting that 
they had not the honor of dying on the 
battlefield. They feel ashamed to come 
back sick. Some at the front conceal sick- 
ness and wounds, hoping yet to meet a 
soldier’s fate in the line of battle. One of 
the Sendai men in a desperate bayonet 
charge received a spent thrust in his 














General Yamamoto, the Only Japanese General 
Thus Far Killed 
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Mrs. F. Tanabe, Wife of the Governor of Miyagi 
Ken. She is Daily at the Station to Meet and 
Aid the Sick and Wounded Soldiers 


mouth that tore out a number of teeth, 
and was also otherwise slightly wounded. 
His commanding officer ordered him to 
the hospital, but, obedient as these men 
are, he declined to go, saying that while 
life lasted his unwavering purpose was to 
be where the fight was hottest. 

I recently met in a station near Tokyo 
a finely dressed soldier of the Imperial 
Guards. After a little conversation in 
Japanese he slowly said in English: “I 
hope—to die—in Manchuria—next 
spring,” and smilingly gave me his part- 
ing salute. 

There has been but one general killed 
so far. Colonel Yamamoto had just been 
promoted and then fell at Liaoyang. His 
inilitary funeral was held in Sendai, the 
services being, as all have to be, without 
the body of the dead. His new general’s 
coat and his plumed hat were all that was 
visible. Seventy Buddhist priests took 
part in the services, at which praises and 
regrets were read to the spirit of the de- 
parted by his comrades and the Governor 
of the Province. Numerous banners sur- 
rounded the temporary shrine, several of 
which were by the daughters of the Gen- 
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eral and bore the touching inscription in 
Chinese: “ To Our Noble Father.” It 
was estimated that over one-third of the 
population of the city were present on 
this occasion. | 

In recognition of our presence at this 
funeral the widow called at our house. 
She had received most precious con- 
dolences from the Emperor and Em- 
press, and had said with dry eyes and a 
smile, as all these women say: “I count 
it an honor that my husband fell in bat- 
tle.” But back of that she felt as every 
true woman feels, that her home was 
broken and her children fatherless. And 
it was with deep feeling that she asked 
whether Western nations would not soon 
intervene and put a stop to this fearful 
strife. 

As to intervention, it is apparent that 
neither party cares for it yet. Japan is 
putting forth new strength and showing 
unexpected resources in men and money. 
Having gained from the start virtual 
command of the sea with comparatively 
few disasters, she has poured her troops 
into Korea and the Liaoyang peninsula, 
where she has won fifteen important bat- 














Captain Miura. Taken Two Months After a Bayonet 
Thrust Through His Lungs. The Sword that 
Split the Russian’s Skull 








Group of Twenty Hospital Tents on the West Side of Sendai, from the Top of the Castle. Taken 
December 9, 1904 


tles, until, in spite of the 100,000 killed, 
wounded and sick, we may be sure there 
are more Japanese troops ready for bat- 
tle than Kuropatkin commands in _his 
Russian camp. It does not cost one-fifth 
of the time nor half the expense to get a 
Japanese in battle line that it does for a 
Russian. And while the vast majority of 
Japanese soldiers are unused to severe 
winters, owing to their ample prepara- 
tions, supplemented by a popular gift of 
300,000 blankets, they will pull through 
as easily as their enemies. They have an 
excellent prevention against frozen feet 
in a thick straw boot, of which 200,000 
pairs have already gone to the Man- 
churian army. 

Will Japanese finances stand the strain 
of another year of war is a question 
often raised. Everybody knows how 
three domestic loans totaling 280,000,000 
yen were instantly oversubscribed, and 
two foreign loans of 220,000,000 yen 
were as easily made. The people are 
cheerfully responding to the call for 
780,000,000 yen for next year’s war ex- 
penses, of which already 320,000,000 yen 
is in sight. Moreover, there is no sus- 
picion of any rottenness in army con- 
tracts. And Japan has also invisible re- 
sources of which foreigners know very 


little. In past ages of insecurity and 
when capital could not well be put to 
productive purposes it was the custom to 
hoard silver and gold and secretly pass 
the growing treasure on from age to 
age. There is near where I am writing 
a deep hole cased in solid masonry in 
which until recently $30,000 in gold bars 
and coins was concealed. Last year one 
such place was unexpectedly unearthed 
near Kyoto, revealing 60,000 yen of 
precious metals. The stability of family 
lines is supposed to be connected with 
the secret passing down of these treas- 
ures unimpaired, and as yet the new age 
of banks and credit and the rise of in- 
dustries have not absorbed these heir- 
looms. But if the Emperor needs them 
they will be forthcoming. 

Moreover, the crops of the year are 
exceptional and the hearts of the people 
are filled with joy over the abundance of 
grains and fruits. The rice crop is esti- 
mated at 96,000,000 yen more than the 
average. So that with fat harvests, ready 
joans at home and abroad, a navy that 
controls the sea, an army of half a mil- 
lion on the field, and a national spirit 
educated and ready for any sacrifice, Ja- 
pan is not in the mood to court interven- 
tion, and never will listen for a moment 
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to any intervention that tends to rob her 
of the fruits of her sacrifices. ‘‘ The final 
issue is yet far distant,” said the Premier 
to the House of Representatives on De- 
cember 3d. 

“That Baltic fleet may do something 
yet if it gets here before Port Arthur 
falls,” I ventured to say a few days ago 
to a high official. You should have seen 
the broad smile that played on his face 
at the mention of that fleet. ‘“ Why, our 
navy is ready for them at any time. 
Every battle ship and cruiser, one at a 
time, has been docked and scraped, and 
they are all ready. Then we've kept the 
yards hot making new torpedo boats (I 
will not give the number, since that was 
confidential), and the men who volun- 
teer for that service never expect to set 
foot on shore again. We're ready at 
every point.” 

This is the spirit—the Yamato da- 
mashi—that is ready to die in inde- 
scribably fierce bayonet charges and 
sword work, or to commit suicide rather 
than surrender, or rather than be sus- 
pected of a grave error is ready for 
self-destruction. So that the ethics of 


suicide is one of the prominent topics of 


the year. When the “ Hitachi Maru” 
was sunk by the Vladivostok fleet Lieu- 
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tenant-Colonel Suchi burned the flag and 
calmly committed suicide. Many others 
followed his example. By surrendering 
he could have saved the lives of the thou- 
sand troops on his transport, but he de- 
liberately sacrificed the lives of all. This 
would have been universally praised a 
generation ago, but it now met with an 
apologetic press and in some instances 
with frank condemnation. The aged 
scholar, Baron Kato Hiroyuki, the open 
champion of “no religion,” wrote in 
terms of unqualified praise of the sui- 
cides. If surrender had meant falling 
into barbarous hands, with a prospect of 
only insult and torture, no one would 
speak harsh words of brave men for the 
fatal act in the supreme moment. 

But the new atmosphere is. still 
charged with the old sentiment, as is 
seen from the following incidents, 
which have occasioned one of the great 
discussions of the year: When the 
Vladivostok fleet went around in pirate 
style sinking harmless vessels here and 
there, and barbarously kept up firing on 
the helpless “ Hitachi Maru” at close 
range, so that some two hundred men 
were killed at a single discharge, the 
anger of the excitable people turned 
against one of the bravest men of the 
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navy, Admiral Kamimura, who was sup- 
posed to have the responsibility of watch- 
ing the Vladivostok fleet. He was one 
of the most successful men in the naval 
battles ten years ago. It was a bitter 
fate that made the eager Admiral miss 
meeting his foe three times. But it was 
ten times more bitter when he heard that 
his house in Tokyo was stoned and his 
wife insulted with letters accusing her 
husband of criminal negligence and 
recommending that the only way of as- 
suring the public of his fidelity was by 
suicide. Fortunately for him the Vladi- 
vostok fleet came out once more, and the 
joy of Kamimura must have been great 
when he sent the Ruric to the bottom 
and so badly damaged the rest of the fleet 
that it has not since ventured out of its 
retreat. 

In the same way, tho not so demon- 
stratively, it is rumored that General 
Nogi, in his fierce onslaught against the 
Port Arthur defenses for five days in 
August, when he lost 15,000 men, was 
blamed by some of his comrades, and 
that he therefore contemplated suicide, 
but was restrained. 

The moral idea, however, that life is 
sacred and that suicide is a_ belated 
method of proving courage or inno- 
cence has gotten a hold of the public 
mind, and Japan can never go back to 
the old idea that self-destruction under 
certain circumstances is one of the high- 
est of moral acts. It belongs at best to 
semi-civilization. 

Undoubtedly the moral and’ religious 
sensibilities of the nation have been 
quickened by this war. No one again 
will call the Japanese a people without a 
religion. Temples and shrines are 
thronged at times with soldiers buying 
charms and bidding farewell to their an- 
cestral graves, or with parents who pray 
for the safety of their soldier children. 
There is very little of that flippant feel- 
ing of former years among scholars that 
religion is not needed by educated men, 
but may be good for the ignorant and 
for women. The nation has become se- 
rious at last. The departure of soldiers 
and their victories abroad are not cele- 


brated with anything like the excesses of ‘ 


ten years ago. There has been but ‘one 
little outbreak of the anti-religious senti- 
ment and that was called out by Admiral 


Togo’s report of his victory over Rus- 
sia’s fleet. 

After speaking of the many concurrent 
events that decided the fate of the 
enemy’s fleet he said that in no other 
way could he account for his continual 
successes under all sorts of circum- 
stances than by Ten-yu, the favor of 
heaven. Thereupon Baron Kato Hiro- 
yuki wrote in the Taiyo discouraging any 
such language: 


“In the recent battles we have won every 
victory on sea and land. Not once have we 
been defeated, and so men are saying it is by 
the favor of heaven, and the newspapers are 
repeating this talk. But I regard such talk as 
ridiculous. What is this that they call heaven? 
Some say it is God, others that it is the Supreme 
Being, but such beings have nothing to do with 
the quarrels of men. For when one party con- 
quers, it is because he has the power to con- 
quer, and when he is defeated, it is simply be- 
cause he had to yield. There isn’t a particle of 
reason in thinking that heaven or God comes 
to interfere one way or the other. Because we 
are always victorious over Russia people are 
saying that it is wholly by the favor of heaven. 
And yet if we think about it, it is simply non- 
sense to ascribe it to heaven’s help. For there 
is no such thing as victory by heaven’s favor 
apart from the power of men. I take no stock 
in Ten-yu. Yet in circumstances where defeat 
seems inevitable there sometimes is victory, and 
where victory is promising there occasionally 
is defeat. At such times we are apt to think it 
certainly is heaven’s favor, and yet if we think 
deeply about it, heaven has nothing to do with 
it. Victory comes only when there is sufficient 
cause for it, and defeat when there is no suffi- 
cient cause for victory. All battles go accord- 
ing to man’s power, and never by the favor of 
heaven. This latter is the thought of semi- 
civilization and never should appear among a 
people of culture.” 


The Jiji Shimbun, in an editorial, 
hopes the people will not be carried away 
with this Ten-yu idea: 


“We would call attention to the fact that our 
unprecedented successes in this war are 
ascribed to Ten-yu. Sometimes our command- 
ing officers in reporting the outcome of tHe bat- 
tles use the word Ten-yu, and it is all right, so 
long as it is only an expression of humility, 
which is indeed a noble virtue. Also when a 
soldier goes through a thousand. perils un- 
scathed amid a perfect; hail-of bullets’ he is 
amazed at his wonderfully good luck, and it is 
not at all unreasonable that he thinks it is Ten- 
yu. And yet, if our people once get to thinking 
that our victories really depend on Ten-yu, 
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they simply will be advertising their own 
ignorance and stupidity.” 

These words have an atheistic ring, 
but they come from moral men, who do 
not so much hate religion as they hate 
the shams and superstitions that find 
cover under the name of religion. How- 
ever, they cannot stop the use of this 
word Ten-yu. It lies too deep in the 
hearts of the people and of their Em- 
peror. Evidently when these writers 
penned their articles against Ten-yu they 
seem to have forgotten that their Em- 
peror, whom they revere and from whom 
they should have learned something, be- 


is one of the great thoughts of this year 
and it has come now to stay. 

The whole attitude toward Christian- 
ity, owing to the wise leadership of such 
great statesmen as Counts Katsura and 
Okuma, has markedly changed, so that 
many meetings here and there of all 
kinds of religionists have been held, in 
which Buddhists have spoken warm 
words of Christ, and Christians have 
praised the Great Pity of Shaka, who 
sought the salvation of all men. One 
priest, standing with a Christian pastor, 
said to the audience: “ Jesus also is a 
Buddha.” This mutually friendly atti- 
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Straw Boots for Use in Manchuria. These Cost Thirty-five Cents and Will Stand a Month’s Wear 


gan his Declaration of War with this 
very word: 

“By the Favor of Heaven, We, the 
Emperor of Japan hereby de- 
clare war against Russia.” 

The Japanese are not at bottom dif- 
ferent from other people. Thev have a 
religious nature, which is asserting itself 
in this national crisis and finds comfort 
in turning toward heaven. Some, to be 
sure, have the old pantheistic faith, but 
others have caught the newer thought of 
a Great Personality who knows men and 
hears prayer. It is a significant fact, 
told me on perfectly reliable authority, 
that the Emperor, feeling the burden of 
responsibility and pained beyond meas- 
ure at the cruel sufferings and horrible 
deaths of thousands of his soldiers, re- 
cently spent, with only one attendant, an 
entire night in prayer. Indeed, religion 


tude is one of the immediate results of 
the war and is the very best atmosphere 
in which to search for truth. About 
300,000 Gospels, with flags of Japan, 
England and the United States on the 
covers, have been circulated among the 
soldiers, with every encouragement from 
their officers. Y. M. C. A. work, in- 
dorsed by the highest military authori- 
ties, has been most successfully begun in 
the rear of the battle lines and warmly 
welcomed by officers and men. 

The war has brought unspeakable 
calamities on both combatants; but 
there are magnificent blessings coming 
out of this struggle. The West is learn- 
ing that the East must be treated with 
respect. A yellow peril is no worse than 
a white one. The talk about the parti- 
tion of China has ended once for all. In- 
ternational law will be advanced to a far 
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more perfect stage. The liberties and 
love of knowledge of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, embodied in New Japan, will be im- 
parted to the millions of China, 3,000 of 
whose young men, with 200 young 
women, are already in the schools of 
Japan preparing to be the leaven of the 
coming China. The sympathy of the 
best part of the West for an Eastern na- 
tion of alien faith is absolutely new to 
history. The extension of despotism and 
ignorance has been signally checked and 
driven back. Belated Russia will awake 
to claim the light and freedom that make 
life worth having. Already her zemstvos 
are boldly demanding some form of rep- 
resentative government. Moreover, this 
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war has called out the true nobility and 
devotion of Japanese women on a large 
scale, and has been the occasion of their 
advancement to a share in the national 
life. It has also awakened the religious 
life of the nation. Indeed, no war has 
ever before brought such signal blessings 
to the whole human family in so short a 
time as this has already done. It is one 
of the great wars that seem to be worth 
all they cost. And we, the people of neu- 
tral America, may well be grateful to this 
nation for its costly sacrifices in this con- 
flict that is being carried on for so much 
of those principles for which our fathers 
fought and bled and died. 


Senpal, JAPAN. 


Zola and Mother Nature 


BY HENRY AUSTIN 


“Work!” said Zola, noble Jew and Frenchman, 


“ Work! 


{t is the only panacea 


For the fears that haunt man, for the tears that drench man. 
Work, nor send thy spirit on a futile quest 
Into psychic regions, chasing the idea 
Of a Life hereafter, crepuscular at best. 
Work! For it is Nature’s most supreme behest. 


Work!” 


But a few days later 
Mystic Mother Nature, 


Who hath never promised any panacea, 
But within her sweet womb breeds more than one idea, 
Kissed the brows illustrious 


Of her child industrious ; 


Took the faithful worker gently to her breast, 
Whispering: “ Work no longer! 
Sleep, to rise up stronger! 

Work is good, but sometimes better still is rest. 


Rest!” 


New Yorx “City. 





In 


Darkest Africa 


BY IRENE ASHBY-MACFADYEN 


[Mrs. Ashby-Macfadyen was the woman who made the sensational investigation of 
the conditions of child labor in the Southern cotton mills a few years ago for the Ameri- 


can Federation of Labor. 
following most interesting article. 


Since then she has gone to Africa to live, as is told in the 
Her husband, Captain Macfadyen, represents the 


British Civil Government at the post at which they are stationed.—Ep1rTor.] 


HILE many of you in America 
are living in affluence and the- 
orizing about the “simple 

life,” we on the frontier posts of South 
Africa are making a practical test, day 
by day, not merely of the simple, but of 
the savage life. When one is forty miles 
from a railroad and nearly all the neces- 
sities have to be imported, the pressing 
problem is not how to avoid luxury, but 
how to obtain the most ordinary com- 
fort. 

The new British territories, which are 
simply a hunting ground for the traders, 
so long as they can keep the Kaffirs in 
order, are sparsely dotted with tiny vil- 
lages, where are established such homes 
as fall to the lot of the white family in 
this wild land. Engcobo, where I live, 
has a population of one hundred whites, 
of whom three-fourths are women and 
children; for, as always under primitive 
conditions, the women marry young and 
families are large. 

“Making a home” is a very literal 
phrase here, for the house must be built 
from the ground up and the furnishings 
represent the contrivances ingenuity 
will suggest in the absence of the prod- 
ucts of factory and loom. The houses 
are huts, made of earth and sods. They 
have stone foundations, three feet deep, 
and a frame of beams, so there is no 
danger of their tumbling over or caving 
in. They are built in two models, the 
oblong and the round. If you want a 
large house you simply get a collection 
of huts, set in a group and connecting 
with one another. We have three rounds 
and two oblongs, grouped as shown in 
the drawing. Cut off from the kitchen 
oblong by birch partitions are a wee 
room for my nurse-girl and a store- 
room. 

As the South African timber is too 
soft and swift-growing to be of use, all 
the wood in the house is imported from 
America. The result is that ceilings and 
floors are luxuries and very often the 


earth remains under foot and the sod 
roof stretches overhead. A much pa- 
tronized ceiling is made of strips of col- 
ored calico, shaped to a dome and fast- 
ened with tin tacks to the beams. Our 
living rooms have boarded floors, stained 
old oak, but as yet unpolished. We sent 
to England for finishing materials three 
months ago, but it will probably be some 
time before they arrive. Every door and 
window in the house is crooked, which 
is not the fault of the American manu- 
facturer, but of the native workmen, who 
cannot possibly build straight. 

Our furniture (brought from Eng- 
land) is old oak and our floors are 
stained to match, so we have left the 
walls the original brown color of the 
earth, instead of putting up paper, as 
some do. Working out color schemes, 
for interior decoration under such novel 
conditions makes one quite expert; I 
feel myself really an authority on the 
artistic home in the wilderness. 

Besides the earth-brown of the. walls, 
the colors in the dining room are Vene- 
tian red and a soft shade of green. I 
cannot have white curtains, for all the 
washing is done in the river, and any- 
thing delicate is utterly ruined the first 
time. My curtains are of green, printed, 
double-faced cretonne. Rods and rings 
are unknown luxuries of civilization, so 
I have made substitutes out of Kaffir 
copper wire, of two different thicknesses. 
The natives use this wire for bracelets; 
it looks like brass and is really quite 
smart. 

In place of the projecting molding, so 
often found in the modern American 
dining room, we have a wide beam upon 
which are displayed the superfluous 
pieces of our willow pattern dinner serv- 
ice. The effect is very pretty and makes 
us feel wonderfully up-to-date and 
fashionable. Over the kitchen door is 
a Venetian red linen curtain, matching 
the cushions in a deep and wide wicker 
seat, upholstered in green. On the floors 
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{Ab 
F.—Kitchen. 
G.—Storeroom. 
H.—Maid’s room. 
I.—Back door. 


A.—Front door. 

B.—Hall and sitting room. 
C.—Bedroom. 

D.—The nursery. 
E.—Dining room. 

Windows are marked X and doors = 


Typical Home of a Well-to-do Resident of a South African 


Frontier Village 


are Kaffir grass mats, harmonious in 
tone. My bedroom and the nursery are 
done in delft blue linen, while baby’s cot 
has the only white lace curtains I have 
ventured to put anywhere. 


Housekeeping is genuine hard work. 
It bears not the remotest relation to the 
play performance possible in the Amer- 


ican city flat, with “modern con- 
veniences.”. We not only cook our 
chickens and pork and vegetables, we 
raise them as well. The garden must 
be planted in October, and what we ne- 
glect to plant we must go without. Na- 
tive servants are to be had, but they are 
very unreliable, and one might about 
as well do the work as to superintend 
them continually. The result is that 
every white woman learns to make bread 
and cook meals, as well as to clean her 
house and even to wash and iron her 
clothes. 

This is really the savage life. It is 
no land for white women. The constant 
heavy housework makes slaves of them, 
and too often the husbands regard their 
wives simply as housekeepers. Their 
one comfort is in their children. For- 
‘tunately the climate is exceptionally 
healthy, so that the little ones thrive and 
grow, in spite of all the hardships and 
privations. It is different in Pretoria, 
which is deadly to white children. . 

It is well for us that the climate is 


favorable, for we are. prac- 
tically without medical care. 
We have some sad happen- 
ings, in consequence. Recent- 
ly the wife of the lawyer, a 
nice little woman, lost her 
first baby at birth, because 
there was no one to give her 
proper care. The District 
Surgeon was in attendance, 
but he neither knows nor 
cares anything about the needs 
of women or children. It was 
a bitter disappointment to the 
expectant mother. She had 
pined for this child’s coming, 
almost painfully; for she has 
no interest in anything be- 
yond her own home. Just the 
week before her sister lost her 
child in the same way. Such 
are the tragedies of the savage 
life lived by white women. 

The narrowness and monotony of the 
life has brought mental death to the peo- 
ple here. They seem like walking 
corpses, devoid of heart or soul, imagina- 
tion, inspiration or ideas. They hate 
and despise knowledge and are sunk in 
ignorant content. Some are kindly, and 
as studies interesting, but intellectually 
they are in a low state of development. 
A few of the women know this to a slight 
degree, but their lives are so filled with 
menial toil that they have no time to 
learn. 

I feel the effect of it, too, for I also 
have to work hard and long. But I can 
think ; I have seen other sides of life and 
I look forward to something different. 
In memory I live over those Child Labor 
campaigns in the South, and long for the . 
time when I may return to dear America, 
the land of my love. I have named our 
home “ Alabama Kaya,” in memory of 
my work in that State; “kaya” is Kaf- 
fir for home. 

There are not the same problems here 
as in America. The great questions are: 
What are we going to make of the na- 
tive, row that we have disturbed, his 
simplicity? Also: What are we to do 
with the alas! rapidly increasing, half- 
caste race? The white population has 
been demoralized by’ contact with the 
Kaffirs, whom they, in turn, have utterly 
spoiled. A deluge seems to be the only 
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suitable solution. To civilized peoples it 
seems as if reason were taking the place 
of instinct everywhere. But instinct will 
never die out; for there are always lower 
races coming in with fierce instincts and 
passions. 

The political situation here is not what 
| believe most Americans think it. In- 
stead of the rule being military, it is, if 
anything, not military enough. The Im- 
perial Government does not regulate, in 
any way, the internal affairs of Cape 
Colony. The real evil is that we are 
controlled, by the ignorant Dutch farm- 
ers, who do not know what progress 
is, and do not want to know. They are 
content with ox-wagons and push-carts 
and resent extra learning or enlighten- 
ment. They are utterly opposed to the 
influences of modern civilization; they 
are too individualistic to organize and 
co-operate, so remain stationary. 

The most discouraging thing is the 
apathy of the people and their indiffer- 
ence to reform. They do not know what 
a social problem is. One effort has been 
made to rouse the women, tho with but 
slight success. Mrs. Stuart, a niece of 
Olive Schreiner, went through the Ter- 


ritories almost a year ago, with her uncle, 
Theodore Schreiner, who is one of the 
most progressive men in the Colony. 
She organized branches of the Woman’s 


Progressive Association. The primary 
idea is for the women to be the peace- 
makers between the Dutch and English; 
to join in promoting friendliness and 
the dropping of old quarrels, for the 
purpose of welding all the States to- 
gether in a great country, unhampered 
by disagreements and references to the 
past. The next step is to educate the 
women into an understanding of the is- 
sues at stake and to interest them in get- 
ting these clearly before the men. 

The coming of Mrs. Stuart made quite 
a stir, as in the Territories a woman had 
never been heard speaking in public .be- 
fore. I am Secretary of the branch 
here, and really have the whole re- 
sponsibility. It is very hopeless work 
trying to teach on a basis of blank ig- 
norance. At the end of a meeting I 
often doubt whether they have really 
\inderstood one word. It is so hard to 
reach them ; for the merest commonplaces 
of a thoughtful mind are quite beyond 
them. 
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One other feature of frontier life we 
have,—a haunting fear of the native 
tribes. There is almost sure to be a war - 
with the Kaffirs before long. Then, unless © 
we on the out-stations get word in time 
to escape, I do not see what is to save 
the village from massacre. By regula- , 
tion these lonely, little trading posts are — 
at least four miles apart, and there. is — 
only a handful of men in any of them. 
Our safety depends on the telegraph 
wire, and the Kaffirs are getting quite 
clever enough to think of cutting it. At 
present all is quiet, and the natives seem 
content. But we can never forget that 
our village, with only twenty-three white 
men in it, is surrounded by 75,000 blacks, 
who may at any time rise in a sudden, 
savage fury of revolt. Often, as the 
darkness closes down, I look out over 
the wild waste about us, where lie those 
dark hordes, still but sullen, and wonder 
whether I shall ever again see civilization 
and my friends and dear America, or 
whether life for me and for my husband 
and babies will end in a ghastly tragedy 
in this African wilderness. 

Yet, for all, life is not without its com- 
pensations. The dangers, the difficulties 
and the lack of the companionship of 
equal minds intensify our enjoyment of 
our family ties. Our utter, pathetic de- 
pendence on one another in this desert 
strengthens the bonds of relationship to 
a degree scarcely possible among those 
who are in the midst of friends and many 
interests. There is enlightenment, too, 
as well as happiness, in caring for our 
babies. Children help one to understand 
“the crowd,” for the crowd is never 
grown up. 

We feel, too, that we are acting for 
the best interests of this country in stay- 
ing here. It has a great future, but it 
can only be developed by intelligent 
people, who are willing to endure hard- 
ships for the sake of the larger good. I 
believe the great British Empire has be- 
come what it is because men like my 
husband have stuck to their out-posts 
and have not left the hard and dangerous 
work to stupid and uneducated men. 
Some day this will be ended and either 
we will go back to civilization or civil- 
ization will come out to us. Meanwhile 
we are workiag and building for the 
large, long future and we are content. 

Enccoso, Soutn AFRICA, 








Amenophis 
BY FRANCIS C. MOORE 


In a spacious tomb chamber, hewn out of the solid 
rock of a mountain near Luxor, ancient Thebes, ap- 
proached by a hallway cut for more than a hundred feet 
into the heart of the mountain which contains the 
“Tombs of the Kings,” lies the mummy of King 

| Amenophis II in the stone sarcophagus in which it was 

laid more than 3,400 years ago. An electric light at his 

| head illumines the calm features, and reveals the wreaths 

of flowers with which his body was decked for burial. 

When it is borne in mind that all of the important events 

Stone Sarcophagus Containing Mummy of King of recorded history have happened since he was laid in 

es Se his tomb, and that Moses, the great Hebrew: leader, and 

the Pharaoh of the Exodus, were yet unborn when Amenophis sat upon his throne, it is 
impossible to look upon his impressive countenance without profound emotion. 





Asleep in the mountain’s heart, O king 
Of Egypt’s ancient line, 

How strange would seem this later world 
To those sealed eyes of thine. 


The Nile-tide bringeth life and hope 
While countless ages roll, 

But not three thousand years have solved 
The mystery of thy soul. 


Three thousand years of dreamless sleep, 
God’s cycles traveling fast, 

Are but three yesterdays with him, 
A night-watch that is past. 


How brief the span of human life; 
Earth’s dynasties to thee, 

Are fading names on shifting sands 
Of Time and Eternity. 


The Jewish kings have turned to dust; 
The Persian’s might is spent; 

No more the haughty Syrian strides 
In pomp before his tent. 


Thou wert sleeping there when Bethlehem’s 
Was blazing in the sky, [Star 

Still slumbering through the awful gloom 
Which hung o’er Calvary. 


The Lion Heart and Saladin 
Have met on Judah’s plain; 

And round Marengo’s marble chief 
The Mamelukes charge in vain. 


And thou must sleep till Gabriel’s trump 
Shall sound above thy head; 

Till thou shalt stand with us before 
The Judge of quick and dead. 


Then if to duty thou wast true, 
In that far distant past, 
May he who died for thee and me, 
Give thee his peace at last! Three Members of the Family of Amenophis, Ly! 
Luxor, Ecypr, January, 1904 in the Side Chamber—Two Women and a Child 
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Music, Art 


A Successful Opera 
Season 


The directors of the 
Metropolitan Opera 
House paid Mr. Conried 
a well-deserved tribute 
the other day by pre- 
senting him with a 
resolution asserting that 
at no time in the past 
had operatic perform- 
ances in this city been 
given of the same uniform 
standard of merit as this 
season. The public has 


evidently been of the 
same opinion, for the au- 
diences have been unprecedentedly large, 
except at the “ Parsifal” performances ; 
the seventh and last of these, given on 
January 2d, attracted a full house, but 


the preceding ones did not. This was 
to have been expected. At the usual 
opera prices—which are anything but 
low—* Parsifal” might have been sung 
to a dozen crowded audiences, as it was 
last year; but to maintain double those 
rates successfully it would have been 
necessary to keep up the sensational in- 
terest which last year made thousands 
who had never been in an opera house 
eager to hear “ Parsifal,” and this was 
impossible. “ Lucky man!” a colleague 
said to Mr. Conried last winter; “ your 
production advertises itself.” It is said 
that, nevertheless, the extra prices are to 
be maintained in the future, but that only 
three or four performances will be given 
each year, mostly in the afternoon. 
Some amusement has been caused by 
attempts to prove that Wagner was not 
wanted by the fashionable patrons of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Some of 
these society folk showed resentment at 
this charge and tried to disprove it by 
appearing earlier and staying later at the 
Wagner performances than at others. 
\onday evenings, in particular, it was 
said, were to be kept free of Wagner, and 


and Drama 


it is true that certain 

highly cultured individ- 

uals who go to the 

Opera because of the in- 

termissions, and who 

dislike Wagner perform- 

ances because at them 

the auditorium is dark- 

ened, had attempted to 

achieve this noble re- 

form; but when the 

other Monday subscrib- 

ers fully realized this, 

they began to protest 

in the newspapers, and 

Mr. Conried had to 

capitulate by putting 

on “ Die Meistersinger ” 

last Monday. This opera has been 

the chief success of the season. It 

will have been sung half-a-dozen times 

before Mr. Knote returns to Munich at 

the end of this month. His Walter in 

Wagner’s comic opera is the best ever 

heard in New York, excepting, of course, 

Jean de Reszke’s, and his success was in- 

stantaneous and emphatic, so.that now 

the house is sure to be full when he sings, 

as it is whenever Mr. Caruso appears. 

A lucky man is Mr. Conried to have 

these two first-class tenors at a time 

when foreign managers are tearing their 

hair in despair because of the impossi- 

bility of securing even second-rate tenors. 
There are two reasons why the present 

season is so unprecedentedly successful. 

One is that for the first time since the 

days of Campanini the local stage has a 

genuine lyric tenor of the highest rank; 

this makes it possible to revive the Doni- 

zetti operas, which, in the days of Mr. 

Grau, had been voted obsolete. With 

Mme. Sembrich and Mr. Caruso it is 

really a delight to hear again so amusing 

an old opera as “ L’Elisir d’Amore.” The 

engagement of Mme. Melba to give va- 

riety to the Italian casts were really quite 

unnecessary. An indisposition prevented 

her from singing more than once, but no 

one complained, because few doubted that 
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EUGENE YSAYE, 
_ The Belgian Violinist 


Mme. Sembrich is even a greater artist 
than Mme. Melba, and she was never 
better than she is this year. Every time 
she appears with Mr. Caruso the house 
is crowded, no matter how old and “ ob- 
solete’’ the opera. Some of the best 
Italian singing has also been done by 
Mme. Nordica, in “ La Gioconda”; yet 
it is in the Wagner repertory, as “ Kun- 
dry,” “Isolde,” “ Elsa,” “ Briinnhilde,” 
that our American soprano achieves her 
greatest triumphs. 

The second reason of the season’s suc- 
cess is that the engagement of the win- 
some Mme. Emma Eames and of Mr. 
Saléza has made it possible to restore 
popularity to the French repertory, which 
last year suffered an eclipse ; nor must we 
forget that Miss Fremstad has succeeded 
in keeping “ Carmen ” afloat in the ab- 
sence of Mme. Calvé—a great achieve- 
ment. For the remaining weeks of the 
season Mr. Conried has in reserve some 
more old Italian revivals, including “ La 
Somnambula,” and a production of 
Johann Strauss’s operetta, “ Die Fleder- 
maus” (The Bat), by his best singers. 
He expects this to be the sensation of 
the season, and it will be if New Yorkers 


are like the Viennese, who, when this 
melodious work was sung for. the first 
time by grand opera artists, cheerfully 
paid four times the regular prices. 

& 


New York Philharmonic Society 


The orchestra of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society is marching on to glory 
under the leadership of its imported 
“star” conductors. Its second season in 
the costly experimentation with eminent 
leaders from over-sea promises to be even 
a greater success than the first. This 
season opened with a splendid concert led 
by Gustav F. Kogel, a German, as was 
recorded in this place last month. He 
was followed by Edouard Colonne, the 
foremost living French conductor, who 
superintended the performance of two 
programs made up in goodly part of 
French music and in that music made the 
veteran orchestra fairly surpass itself. 
The fourth concert of the present series, 
presided over by Wassili Safonoff, a Rus- 
sian, was the climax of the season thus 
far. Mr. Safonoff made a novel de- 
parture from the time-honored custom of 
orchestral leaders by conducting without 
a baton. He is possessed of a wonder- 
fully eloquent pair of hands and arms, 
and he led the Philharmonic players 
through a program of vigorous, fiery 
music by his countrymen, Tschaikoffsky 
and Glazounoff, to a veritable triumph. 

These triumphs and successes prove 
anew the truth of that epigramamtic re- 
mark made by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the 
President of the Philharmonic Society, 
that “an orchestra is what the conductor 
makes of it.” As long as the old Phil- 
harmonic can get musicians who can lead 
it to such glorious musical hights as these 
European conductors have done all 
scheming and planning for a new 
“permanent ” orchestra for this metrop- 
olis is idleness and foolish waste of 


time. 
& 


Ysaye, Kreisler. Vecsey 
America has become the happy hunting 
ground of the world’s greatest musical 
virtuosos. This winter America is hav- 
ing the pleasure of hearing a more than 
usually.large number of eminent soloists. 
But the greatest of them all thus far is 

Eugene Ysaye, the Belgian violinist. 





MUSIC, ART AND DRAMA 


Ysaye may not have the absolutely im- 
peccable technic of one or two other great 
violinists (tho his mastery of his instru- 
ment is phenomenal). But he is more 
than a virtuoso. He is a great musician ; 
a masterly interpreter of music’s content 
and meaning. He plays the loftiest music. 
Bach is his passion; Beethoven, his de- 
light. And he makes those old worthies 
live again in their creations of living 
beauty. 

To many Mr. Ysaye’s personality is 
not attractive. He is large, strong, mas- 
sive, ungainly in appearance, and gives 
no hint of personal magnetism. But the 
moment his bow touches the strings one 
forgets the man in his music. His tone 
is that of a dozen virtuosos in unison, 
clear, limpid, sonorous and singing. He 
handles that big, magical tone with mar- 
velous delicacy and reposefulness. In 
the brilliant passages Mr. Ysaye is 
strong and satisfactory, but hardly de- 
velops the leonine power and magnifi- 
cence one might expect, from a glance 
at the man, to be the chief characteristic 
of his playing. It is in the remarkably 
delicate phrasing and shading, continued 


throughout every measure of all that he 
plays, and the depth of feeling and senti- 
ment with which his playing is imbued 
that the real excellence of his work is 
found. 

One musical star differeth from an- 
other in glory ; and where is he who shall 


measure their magnitudes? Yet Fritz 
Kreisler, the young Austrian violinist, 
who also comes again after a few years’ 
absence, having in the interim added sev- 
eral cubits to his musical stature, fairly 
challenged comparison with Ysaye by 
placing on his first program the great 
Beethoven concerto, which the Belgian 
had already played—with the same New 
York Symphony Orchestra under Walter 
Damrosch. It must be said at once that 
Kreisler is a great virtuoso, an artist of 
rare abilities. His technical skill is amaz- 
ing. His temperament is fiery. His 
style is vigorous and aggressive, yet pol- 
ished. His tone is penetrating, but it is 
thinner, less sweeping in depth and vol- 
ume than Ysaye’s. He lacks the intelli- 
gence, the musical comprehension, the 
musicianship of the older man. He is 
deficient in well-rounded emotionality. 
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Ysaye’s laurels are secure. He remains 
the great wizard of the bow. 

Franz von Vecsey, the child violinist 
who has been brought over from Hungary 
by Daniel Frohman for a series of con- 
certs in America, is a likeable little boy 
of eleven years (he appears even younger 
than that on the platform), and the most 
wonderful prodigy heard hereabouts in 
recent years. Now, your musical 
prodigy has his use, which is to purvey 
good music, along with astonishment, to 
a certain class of people who would not 
think of going to hear the same. music 
played by a mature master,—and, some- 
times, to develop, with the added years, 
into a great musician. This lad really 
gives considerable promise of such de- 
velopment. He plays the things he has 
been taught with great digital dexterity, 
making few slips, and with a big, luscious 
tone truly amazing for a little boy. 
And he does it all in a simple, straight- 
forward, pleasing way. He does not play 
like a man, with a man’s feeling and com- 
prehension. That were an impossibility. 
But if he gets his proper growth he will 
play, when he arrives at man’s estate, 
like a master. 
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Oratorio Society 


The New York Oratorio Society be- 
gan its thirty-second season with a fine 
concert, at which were sung Bach’s can- 
tata, “ Sleepers, Wake!” and Brahms’s 
“German Requiem,”, both lofty and 
noble works. The society, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Frank Damrosch, had 
studied Brahms’s masterpiece seriously 
and so sang it with enthusiastic verve and 
with knowledge surmounting its difficul- 
ties. The usual Christmastide perform- 
ances of Handel’s “ Messiah” were also 
given by the Oratorio Society, to the de- 
light of vast assemblages. 


& 


Russian Music 


With the Philharmonic Society devot- 
ing two programs largely to the Mus- 
covite, under the leadership of Mr. 
Safonoff, of Moscow, and the Russian 
Symphony Society, an excellent orchestra 
made up of Russian players, and con- 
ducted by Mr. Modest Altschuler, 
energetically working for the popular- 
ization of the compositions of their com- 
patriots, New York is in a fair way 
to have a surfeit of Russian music. But 
there is an abundance of music worth 
hearing to draw upon from that father- 
land, and the Russian Orchestra is giving 
us some of the best of it. At its second 
concert, among other novelties, it brought 
forward two charming excerpts from a 
suite called “Caucasian Sketches,” by 
Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, who was sometime 
director of the Russian Musical Society 
at Tiflis. These sketches, semi-oriental 
in character, full of delightful exotic 
melody and brilliantly orchestrated, will 
make a welcome addition to the lists of 
our other orchestras. 


2 
Old Music Properly Played 


The late Theodore Thomas is reported 
to have said, only a short time before 
his death: 


“We are losing the ability to play the old 
masters. Nowadays they play everything alike, 
as if it were written for the orchestra of the 
present day. This is all wrong. In the old days 
orchestras were different from what they are 
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to-day. The violin bows were clumsier, the 
style of execution was totally different, there 
was no passion and nothing of the dramatic 
feeling of the present. I have heard Mozart 
played with great dramatic and emotional feel- 
ing. This is wrong. Things will soon come to 
such a pass that we shall have to start museums. 
In one room Bach can be heard played in the 
proper style, in another Mozart, in another 
Haydn, and so on.” 


The day for such a museum in New 
York is yet a long way off, thanks to Mr. 
Sam Franko, who with a small orchestra 
in Mendelssohn Hall has begun his fifth 
season of concerts of old music played 
as it was written to be played. So 
played, much of this old music is good 
to hear, and Mr. Franko’s efforts are 
worthy of commendation and encourage- 
ment. At his first concert of the season 
he brought forward a most interesting 
list of new-old things, but the most 
charming parts of the program were an 
andante by Bernhard Romberg (1742- 
1814) and a rondo by Luigi Boccherini 
(1743-1805), for the violoncello, played 
by Anton Hekking in his masterly style, 
polished phrasing and entrancing tone. 
Such first-class ’cello playing as this man 
does is none too often heard anywhere. 


a 


Other Music Makers 


Miss Adele Aus der Ohe, appearing at 
the third Philharmonic concert, won a 
triumph with Liszt’s E flat piano con- 
certo, playing it with perfect technic 
and in a large, soaring and impressive 
style. She is a pianist of high rank, 
whose visits here are all too few. 

In the Olive Mead Quartet New York 
has a musical organization of which any 
capital might be proud. These young 
women, Misses Olive Mead, first violin; 
Elizabeth Houghton, second; Gladys 
North, viola, and Lillian Littlehales, 
violoncello, play surpassingly well, with 
an exquisite beauty of intonation and a 
rare refinement of style. Their first con- 
cert of the year, devoted to Haydn, 
‘Dvorak and Schubert, was an unalloyed 
delight.. The far-famed Kneisels, of Bos- 
ton, are the only quartet, even among 
male performers, iri this part of the 
world who can approach their work in 
purity and delicacy. 
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The Twachtman Memorial 
Exhibition 

In 1903 the estate of John H. Twacht- 
man seld at auction in the American art 
galleries 98 pictures by that too little 
known man who died before he had 
made his poetic art felt much beyond the 
circle of his intimates. This month 18 
pictures reserved at the time of the ear- 
lier exhibition were shown at Knoedler’s. 
Twachtman’s art will probably long be 
beyond the comprehension of all not 
acutely sensitive to keyed color as a mode 
of expression of artistic intention. At 
first a partaker in the great French im- 
pressionist movement simply, he later 
became an individualist, retaining of the 
impressionist school ideas hardly more 
than the high key in which his color com- 
positions were pitched. 

To speak of them as color compositions 
is in itself a wrong use of terms, for ap- 
parently beyond the selection of key and 
regulation of the temper of color, his 
method was not by means of formal com- 
position to explain nature, but more 
preciously to express her by the very 
most essential subtleties of her own pow- 
er of expression rendered through his 
color feeling. Effects of light under va- 
riations of temperature; the complete 
blanketing of the earth with the snow 
that is not the cold horror many paint- 
ers make it ; the vibration of the light un- 
der the myriad movements of dropping 
snowflakes ; the tender play of light on a 
soft spring morning—he created these in 
a way utterly free from all literary con- 
cepts, and even from the conventions of 
the impressionists. All his pictures are 
nobly amusing. It may be that they make 
a limited appeal; but having reached the 
intellect his work takes firm hold upon 
the heart of all who regard art as the 
“using for subjective expression of a 
power which displays itself objectively 
in what we call beauty.” 


& 


The Academy Exhibition 


Until the 28th of January the Fine Arts 
galleries will contain the eightieth an- 
nual exhibition of the National Academy 
of Design. The best that one can say for 
this year’s showing is that the pictures 
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are perhaps for the first time hung on 
walls of a pleasant color. Few realize 
how much this affects the impression of 
the exhibition as a whole. On the old 
red walls we would have felt more than 
we do here the absence of any notable 
pictures. With the new draperies we are 
led to agree with the committees both 
in the matters of hanging and awards. 
The Clarke prize goes to Childe Hassam 
for the “ Lorelei,” not one of his best 
nudes in all ways. Luis Mora wins the 
Hallgarten first prize with a delightful 
color arrangement for which a composi- 
tion called “the Letter” forms the 
basis. It is the surest thing he has yet 
shown, and has force in more ways than 
one. The second Hallgarten prize is 
won by Gustav Wiegand for an “ Early 
Spring Moonrise,” and the third by a 
delightful little picture called “ Curiosity 
Seekers,” by Petersen, a comparatively 
new man. 

The Inness gold medal is rather odd- 
ly given to Edward Gay, for a landscape 
called “ Waving Grain,” which is ob- 
viously not the best in the exhibition— 
but we did not intend to disagree with 
the awards! There are several excellent 
landscapes which in this department 
give a fair idea of the present range of 
our school. “ Afterglow,” by de Haven, 
is rich in color; Talcott’s “ Decorative 
Panel;” “ Milking Time,” by Walter 
Clark; Bogert’s “ Sunrise—October 
Morning;”  Parton’s “Old Delhi 
Bridge;” “The Frosty Morning,” by 
Vonnoh; “ A May Day,” by Will Howe 
Foote; Beal’s ‘“ Late Afternoon;” an 
“ Autumn Morning,” .by Cullen Yates; 
Shurtleff’s “In the Shelter of the For- 
est; ”’ Wendt’s “ Montecito; ” “ The Bay 
from Staten Island,” by J. W. Patter- 
son; “Evening,” by Paul King; “A 
Summer Night,” by Dearth, and can- 
vases by Genth, Murphy, Clarke, Voor- 
hees, Redfield, Norton, Will Robinson, 
and Crane, all have value. Much more 
distinctively interesting are two works 
by Emil Carlsen, who seems to be work- 
ing with his own materials in his own 
way and taking one sure step at a time; 
a fine landscape, by Weir, that suggests 
an influence on Carlsen; “ A Harmony in 
Red, Yellow and Green,” by Groll, which 
is an excellently worked out color com- 
position. Ernest Lawson is still remin- 
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iscent of Twachtman in his winter scene, 
but very charming it is. 

The prize-winning portrait is by 
Thomas Eakins, of Professor Leslie W. 
Miller. Eakins has lots of knowledge, 
and has used it all here, as usual. Loeb’s 
portrait of “ Merely Mary Ann” ought 
to be excellent, and is not through a pale 
and sickly cast of color. His “Siren” 
in its splendidly designed frame is rather 
compelling, for his late tendency toward 
unhealthy color is not in this case so ap- 
parent and the decorative intent is well 
carried out. There is a good portrait by 
Wiles, one by Hyde, not so wooden as 
usual, two children by Benson, not alto- 
gether satisfactory, a fine Weir portrait, 
a terribly tame portrait of a woman by 
MacEwen, two child portraits by Mora 
that are distinctly of promise for his fu- 
ture, an excellent Henri, but not as fine 
as last year’s portrait of his wife, and a 
portrait of a woman in black by Freer 
just fails, by some trying quality of col- 
or, to be good. ‘ 

The only pictures in the exhibition are 
three by Alexander—“ A Study,” “A 
Favorite Corner,” “An _ Interesting 
Book ”—all smaller than his usual ex- 
hibits, but distinguished in purpose and 


color. Myers’s “ Children at Play ” and 
Burroughs’s “ Twilight ” are not fine ex- 
amples of the works of two interesting 


painters. 
Sd 


The Drama 


The past month in the drama has not 
marked an advance over the preceding 
months. In Shakespeare Viola Allen 
is not on a level with Marlowe and 
Sothern, and none of the new plays will 
displace some we have previously com- 
mended, like “The Music Master,” 
“ Business Is Business,” “‘ Hedda Ga- 
bler ” and “ The College Widow.” Still 
the excellent presentations of Jones’s 
“The Case of Rebellious Susan,” by Sir 
Charles Wyndham, and Shaw’s “ You 
Never Can Tell,” by Arnold Daly, de- 
serve especial prominence. 

“Winter’s Tale” is worth seeing for 
two reasons: one is that it is less rarely 
staged than most of Shakespeare’s plays, 
and the other is that it is well staged in 
this case. In costumes, scenery, group- 
ings and effects it is all that could be 
desired, and Miss Viola Allen is very 
goodinthe double réle of sorrow-stricken 
Hermione and her light-hearted daugh- 
ter, mislaid on the coasts of Bohemia. No 
one since Shakespeare has been able to 
find that mysterious region, but possibly 
it is identical with our modern Zenda, 
the Land of Hope. The effect of the 
play is much marred by the heavy stagi- 
ness of some of the principal male ac- 
tors. 

We have before praised the courage 
and high aims of Miss Nance O’Neil, 
but she has given a new proof of it in 
putting upon the stage an American 
scriptural tragedy in blank verse, “ Ju- 
dith of Bethulia,” by Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich. In this she appears to great ad- 
vantage, effective in her posing and 
speaking her poetry better than her prose. 
The play is very simple in structure and 
has no dramatic surprises, but is good to 
see and to read. The most effective pas- 
sage is when Judith hesitates to kill Holo- 
phernes when she finds the hated op- 
pressor of her people is personally an at- 
tractive young man. 

“T did not longer dare to look on him 

Lest I should lose my reason through my 

eyes; 
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This man—this man had he been of my race, 

And I a maiden, and we two had met— 

What visions mock me! Some ancestral sin 

Hath left a taint of madness in my brain. 

Were I not I, I would unbind my hair 

And let the tresses cool his fevered cheek, 

And take him in my arms—oh, am I mad? 

Yonder the watch fires flare upon the walls, 

Like red hands pleading to me thro’ the 
dark; 

There famished women weep, and have no 
hope. 

The moan of children moaning 
streets 

Tears at my heart. O God! have I a heart? 

Why do I falter? Thou that rulest all, 

Hold not Thy favor from me that I seek 

This night to be Thy instrument! Dear 
Lord, 

Look down on me, a widow of Judea, 

A feeble thing unless Thou  sendest 
strength! 

A woman such as I slew Sisera. 

The hand that pierced his temples with a 
nail 

Was soft and gentle like to mine, a hand 

Molded to press a babe against her breast! 

Thou didst sustain her. Oh, sustain Thou 
me! 

That I may free Thy chosen from their 
chains! 

Each sinew in my body turns to steel! 

My pulses quicken! I no longer fear! 

My prayer has reached Him, sitting there 
on high! 

The hour is come I dreamed of! 
thee, 

O Israel, my people: this for thee!” * 


In classical plays nowadays the scenery 
is apt to be better than the acting, but in 
Mr. Robert Mantell’s presentation of 

* Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
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Othello, Richelieu, etc., the reverse is the 
case. Mr. Mantell does as much as a 
man could be expected to do to overcome 
the deficiencies of his support and back- 
ground. “The Fortunes of a King,” in 
which Mr. James K. Hackett appears, is 
a romantic melodrama of the time of 
Charles II. All that can be said of it is 
that the Merry Monarch, Puritans, Cava- 
liers, and the Royal Oak play their parts 
properly and prettily. 

“ Leah Kleschna ” is Mrs. Fiske’s new 
play this winter. It is written by C. M. 
S. McLellan, an American resident in 
London, and is concerned with the theory 
that the criminal classes can be success- 
fully appealed to through their moral 
sense. The play as a whole is very in- 
teresting and is already a success. The 
caste is of the very highest order and 
dramatic situations abound, but when 
you come to analyze it, either as a whole 
or in part, it is not so very great. Its 
whole psychology is doubtful and it 
smacks unmistakably of melodrama. 
“ Leah Kleschna” is not to be compared 
with “Hedda Gabler” or “Becky 
Sharp,” in which Mrs. Fiske has already 
appeared so successfully this season, and 
yet, being more “ conventional,” it will 
probably draw a larger audience than 
either of these two masterpieces have. 
The play is worth seeing, but it is among 
Mrs. Fiske’s second best roles. 

Reciprocity in the drama is surely as 
useful as in the tariff, and since London 
has recently been so kind to some of our 
American players, it is quite proper that 














Scene from “ The Winter’s Tale” 
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such well-known English actors as Sir 
Charles Wyndham and Mr. Edward 
Terry should be received in New York 
with so much favor. ‘The latter has 
given us one of his favorite plays, “ The 
House of Burnside,” a drama of senti- 
ment, founded upon an idea rather alien 
to us, the founding of an hereditary 
house. To relieve the tension caused by 
this distressful drama he appends the 
trial scene from Pickwick, in which as 
Sergeant Buzfuz he moves the audience 
to tears of another sort. 

Sir Charles Wyndham, who does not 
use his title here, presumably for fear of 
offending our supposed democratic 
tastes, gives in “ The Case of Rebellious 
Susan ” an inimitable portrayal of a mid- 
dle-aged bachelor lawyer. He is sup- 
ported by an even cast, the ladies fair to 
look upon and the gentlemen with in- 
dividuality and ideas. The play, like 
others of Arthur Jones’s, is amusing, but 
has no great moral significance. 

In spite of the fact that “ made in Ger- 
many ” is becoming as common in regard 
to plays as it is in manufactures, some of 
the best German dramas have not ap- 
peared in English, and to see them one 
must go to the Irving Place Theater, 
where Mr. Conried’s stock company pre- 
sents them admirably. Of especial interest 
here last month was “ Sodom’s Ende,” 
one of the most powerful of Sudermann’s 
dramas, portraying vividly the ruin 
brought upon the innocent by the Jaissez- 
faire morals of corrupt society in Berlin. 

The people of Thrums do not lose 
their identity in being transferred from 
Barrie’s novels to the stage. It is true 
the center of gravity is shifted, and the 
play should be called “The Gypsy” 
rather than “ The Little Minister,” for 
the Rev. Mr. Dishart is cast in the shade 
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by Babbie, but with such a bewitching 
impersonation as that of Miss Maude 
Adams this can be only theoretically a 
matter of regret. 

It is rumored of some stars that they 
avoid getting too much talent in their 
support lest their own glory should be 
dimmed by contrast, but this certainly 
cannot be said of Mr. Arnold Daly. He 
is either willing to be outshone or is not 
afraid of it. In artistic finish and good 
taste of staging his only rival is Mr. 
Belasco. Bernard Shaw’s plays, which 
he is exploiting, have as many readers 
as spectators, and so it is hardly neces- 
sary to say that “ You Never Can Tell ” 
belongstothe first category of his “ Plays: 
Pleasant and Unpleasant.” A pleasant 
play it certainly is, if one can stand his 
cynic thrusts at whatever theories and 
ideals one takes most pride in. A Shaw 
play is as full of points as a porcupine, 
and no one can leave without a few quills 
sticking in him. In “ You Never Can 
Tell” he distributes his epigrams as 
widely as ever, but the particular thing 
attacked is the individualistic theory of 
bringing up children now so much in 
vogue, according to which the parents 
scrupulously abstain from interfering 
with the lives of their children even to 
the extent of advice and inquiry. 

The attempt to produce in this coun- 
try Pinero’s “ Wife Without a Smile” 
was fortunately not successful. With 
the principal character, a dancing doll, it 
was salaciously suggestive, and without 
it it was flat. “The Second Fiddle ” is 
a trust-made imitation of Belasco’s “ Mu- 
sic Master.” Mr. Louis Mann is a good 
comic actor, and deserves a better part 
than that of playing second fiddle to 
Mr. Warfield. “ Brother Jacques” is 
the usual kind of light French comedv. 
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Literature 


Rhodes’s History of the United 
States 


THE appearance of a new volume in 
Mr. Rhodes’s monumental work* has 
come to be a real literary as well as his- 
torical event. Confidence has grown 
with each succeeding volume that the 
great history of the Civil War is being 
written. It is hardly possible that the 
theme will ‘ever be treated with fuller 
detail, more skilfully wrought into a 
dramatic story. As is well known, Mr. 
Rhodes does not work alone. Trained 
scholars search all the probable sources 
of information and bring to him the 
sifted grain. His is the master’s task of 
viewing the tediously collated evidence, 
weighing the conflicting testimony, se- 
lecting the typical facts, and exercising 
the artist’s judgment, which determines 
the method of presentation, the light and 
shade, the emphasis and subordination. 
The fact that the preliminary work is 
done by others makes possible the other- 
wise superhuman task which Mr. Rhodes 
has undertaken and accounts for the 
almost lavish submission of evidence in 
support of the conclusion which is of- 
fered. Yet the method used only en- 
hances our respect for the cool judg- 
ment, the even temper and the well- 
balanced faculties which control all this 
vast material and bring order out of 
chaos. 

Besides the story of the concluding 
campaigns of the war and reconstruction 
schemes there are some subjects treated 
of greater human interest. The state of 
exhaustion in the South and the loss of 
confidence in its government are por- 
trayed with most interesting details. 
Chapter XXVII contains an account of 
social and economic conditions in the 
North during the war which would be 
hard to &qual as food for reflection. The 
hard times and economy, gloom and 





* HISTORY OF ed UNtrep STaATRS FROM THE 
COMPROMISE OF 1850. By James Ford Rhodes. 
ce. V (1864-1866). ‘New York: The Macmillan 


depression, the luxury running riot 
among certain classes, especially in 
Washington among the Government of- 
ficials—the immorality and fraud and 
corruption, the illicit trade with the 
enemy—all these topics afford a variety 
of interest hardly to be surpassed in 
American history. In the following chap- 
ter the South is reviewed in like manner; 
treating the finances of the Confederacy, 
high prices and privations, the bread riot 
in Richmond, which the Confederate 
Government tried to keep secret ; the im- 
pressment of private property for public 
use, the difficulties of getting the muni- 
tions of war, blockade running and the 
illicit trade with the North. In spite of 
the suffering and the gloom and the des- 
peration there appeared, as has often 
happened in besieged or plague stricken 
cities, a tendency to extravagance, gayety 
and unusual vice and crime. That there 
was not everywhere full sympathy with 
the effort to secede was shown by prev- 
alent desertion, resistance to conscrip- 
tion, “ disloyal” secret societies, and a 
necessity for political arrests like those 
in the North. The fidelity of the negroes 
is plainly shown, as is their unwilling- 
ness to rise in aid of the Union armies. 
Mr. Rhodes discusses the religious senti- 
ment, the books in use in the South, and 
the effect of the war on schools and col- 
leges. Perhaps the most difficult chapter 
in the book to treat fairly for both sides 
is that on the subject of the prisoners of 
war, yet as far as a man from either sec- 
tion can discuss fairly such a delicate 
subject Mr. Rhodes seems to have suc- 
ceeded. His evidence is unimpeachable 
and plentiful. 

Concerning this, as concerning the 
whole work, it must be said that it will 
be most authoritative among those who 
are most familiar with the sources of 
information. The general reader may 
grow to believe fully in the author’s con- 
clusions, but the specialist will be con- 
vinced by the unquestionable force of the 
testimony offered. 
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Croiset’s Greek Literature 


How many generations of boys, and 
men, too, have been brought up and fed 
on Mahaffy’s History of Greek Litera- 
ture! And they might have done much 
worse; for the genial old Irish professor 
is always interesting even if he is not 
always right. The Croiset Brothers have 
found an enthusiastic translator in the 
American Professor Heffelbower. The 
book,* tho called a manual, is no primer. 

After a brief review of the Mycenzan 
period, now made so lucid by the. dis- 
coveries of the last quarter of a century, 
comes a description of the genesis of the 
Homeric poems, which is represented as 
covering a long time, in which an A£olic 
period is distinguished from a later Ionic 
period. Smyrna is accepted as the pivotal 
point in this genesis. The long oral 
transmission in lays of moderate length 
of between five hundred and a thousand 
verses is accepted. Then a gifted singer 
combined several of these lays into a 
larger body, which dealt with the quarrel 
between Achilles and Agamemnon. In 
the same way grew up the Odyssey, the 
greatest of several stories of the returns 
of the heroes from Troy (Nécrm). All 
this is what the modern manual is 
expected to set forth. The merit con- 
sists in doing it clearly and concisely. 
About two-thirds as much space is given 
to Hesiod. That one hundred pages 
should be devoted to the drama ‘of the 
fifth century is perfectly natural. The 
drama was the most conspicuous branch 
of Greek literature. 

A fine justice is shown in apportioning 
the honors among the great three tragic 
poets. The Titanic personality of 
#Eschylus, the gentleness of Sophocles, 
and the restless thinking of Euripides 
all receive discriminating praise. In 
speaking of Alcestis’s pathetic leave- 
taking this just remark is made concern- 
ing Euripides: 

“He does show us petty things and familiar 
details; but they are the most natural means 
for expressing noble sentiment here, and, ac- 
cordingly, his novel realism is at the service 
of an exquisite idealism.” 


* AN ABRIDGED HISTORY OF GREEK LITPRATURB. 
By Alfred Croiset and Maurice Oroiset. Translated 
from the French into English by George F. Heffel- 
bower, A.M., Professor of Greek in Carroll Col- 


lege. . xi, 569. New York: The M ill - 
pany. B50. aie 
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Between those who regard Aris- 
tophanes as a buffoon and those who look 
on him as an embodiment of political 
wisdom, almost able to take the reins out 
of the hands of Pericles himself, note this 
calm judgment: 


“One is tempted to regard Aristophanes as 
a thinker well able to judge of affairs of his 
time, whose opinion merits much consideration. 
Is this really the case? Behind these brilliant 
invectives are we to look for a clearly defined 
policy, an established creed, and a criticism 
resting upon known principles? But 
as soon as one seeks these it seems to be im- 
possible to formulate them. Aristophanes cen- 
sures democracy; is he then a partisan of aris- 
tocratic institutions, and would he institute a 
current of opinion tending to re-establish them? 
There is nothing in his plays that permits us 
to suppose this. Does he think that the 
State would be better governed by other mas- 
ters? Really, we do not know. ~ ae 
for religion, if he pretended to defend it against 
the theorists who advocated atheism, this was 
certainly not because he had a scrupulous re- 
spect for the gods. We see, indeed, 
what he attacked; but when we endeavor to say 
precisely what he defended, we are at a loss.” 


All through the book runs a sweet 
spirit of giving honor to whom honor is 
due. It has lately become somewhat the 
fashion to put down Demosthenes as a 
visionary talker, who could not under- 
stand the signs of the times, and so be- 
came a marplot. But here we find him 
in full possession of his honors. 
7Eschines is put far below him; but even 
he is in a measure pardoned for his sins 
on account of his limitations. It is usual 
for those who rate Demosthenes high to 
speak bitterly of Aéschines. But here he 
escapes being set down as an out and out 
knave. He, and others like him, simply 
“rolled themselves to the snug side of 
the ship,” while Demosthenes, with nobler 
ambitions, hugging the delusion that 
Athens was still great and capable of 
playing the grand réle, went the path 
which led him to his pitiful death by his 
own hand. 

It is pleasing to find the Croisets ap- 
old credulous and 
garrulous Herodotus, and giving him his 
place of honor alongside of Thucydides, 
who searched the springs of conduct and 
action. Herodotus traveled much and 
swallowed much from priests in Egypt 
and from soi-disant “informants” in 
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many lands. Maspero is aptly quoted as 


saying, 

“The monuments tell or will tell some day 
what Cheops, Ramses, or Thothmes really did; 
Herodotus tells us what was said of them in 
the streets of Memphis.” 


Herodotus is credulous, but he draws 

the line. ‘“ He does not think it incredi- 
ble that a mare should give birth to a 
rabbit, but he does not believe that doves 
ever speak.” He believes in gods, or 
God. His long story concerning Glaucus 
is told to prove that the guilty are sooner 
or later punished. “ Thucydides, the 
enemy of marvel, thinks, with his age, 
that selfish interests are what govern the 
world, and that, justly or unjustly, its 
people often succeed in defiance of moral- 
ity.” 
The authors (or, rather, Alfred, for 
here we seem to trace his hand) are at 
their very best in the treatment of lyric 
poetry. The so-called Minor Lyric Poets, 
often called so because their poetry has 
by accident been swept away, as is the 
case with Archilochus, Alcman and 
Sappho, and in a less degree with 
Simonides, are treated with the utmost 
delicacy. To Pindar, glorious Pindar, 
justice, which is synonymous with praise, 
is meted out. The poet who has been 
accused of toadying to princes and the 
rich, and of honoring brawn above 
brain, is properly appreciated. 

A few errata may be mentioned here: 


Page 96, for Samian read Saian. 

Page 110, for mines read mimes. 

Page 121, for cleavers read cleaver. 

Page 214, for mother-in-law read stepmother. 
Page 220, for so we can read so that we can. 
Page 268, for arédeou read amddeEtc 

Page 295, for Halimon read Halimus. 

Page 383, for Philostratus read Philocrates. 


On page 109 Syracusan “ medal” is 
not English. We now call such objects 
“coins.” On the same page, “tell it to 
passers-by ” is not ‘rue to the original, 
which says, “tell it in Sparta.” Page 
118, why should one translate “ with- 
ered” grass? “Green” seems to be the 
point. There must be something wrong 
in the statement on page 122, “ A¢lian, on 
the ground that the amours of Polycrates 
were often reprehensible, praises him 
for his conduct.” In the passage on 
page 249, “ This brought on him an ex- 
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citing law suit, from which he appears 
to have come off victorious. He was, 
however, neither intimidated nor discour- 
aged.”” Why, “ however”? 

A downright bad blunder is made on 
page 167, where Icaria is spoken of as 
“in the neighborhood of the Isthmus ” 
of Corinth. It is strange that both the 
authors and the translator should be ig- 
norant of the fact that Icaria, after being 
kicked like a football all over Attica 
by topographers, was, by the excavations 
of the American school at Athens, in 
1887-88, definitively located at Dionyso, 
not far from Marathon. The worst re- 
sult of this lack of knowledge is the error 
of arguing from the supposed location 
of Icaria that the Attic drama’ was 
strongly influenced in its origin by 
Corinth and Sicyon. 


x 
The Golden Bowl 


Henry JAmes has written another 
novel :* another two volumes of abstruse- 
ness, another long discussion of a situa- 
tion that only scandal mongers are 
supposed to discuss; again the same old 
heavy respectability where nothing is bad 
because it is not named ; again the heroic 
sweetness of two characters, that is al- 
ways his saving grace, that makes us read 
him: for we do read him, we always will, 
we always must; the very greatness of 
his written work demands it. 

The Golden Bowl is a similar contrast, 
a similar problem, to “ The Wings of the 
Dove,” published a year ago, in the fact 
that it is the subtle complicated Euro- 
pean character brought up against the 
single-minded American crudity, to the 
advantage of the American in both cases. 
Let this be the unction of our souls. 
Henry James believes in the American, 
notwithstanding his acknowledged pref- 
erence to live abroad. He heroizes the 
American uprightness and simplicity and 
makes it the touchstone of European 
sordid sophistication. It is Europe that 
is sordid for him always, and America 
that is romantic and heroic. In spite of 
our money and our bravado we to him 
represent the purity of youth. We have 
principles, we have honor, which, tho 
simple, is better in the end than old age 





* THE GOLDEN BOWL. By Henry James. New 
York: Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 
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wisdom, is better than the subtleties of 
art. 

In The Golden Bowl the simple Amer- 
icans presented are a father, a Western 
millionaire, who has retired and become 
a studied art collector, and his daughter, 
who has married into a title supplied 
by an Italian prince, tho one who is a 
resident of England, for the locus of the 
plot is English soil. This prince prior to 
his marriage has been in love with a 
friend of his wife and who later on 
marries the wife’s father, whence the old 
relation is taken on again. This is the 
terrible situation of a family, where 
each is considerate of all the others, 
where each loves the others in sub- 
tle, fickle fashion and convinces him- 
self he is acting for the best. 
There is no one like James to ap- 
preciate the good qualities of a villain, 
and in this case, tho he has not equaled 
Kate in “ The Wings of the Dove,” he 
has made a tolerable showing of Char- 
lotte Stant, who plays her clever game 
with spirit. Charlotte, by the way, is not 
a European by blood, tho she is by birth 
and instinct and education. Mrs. Assing- 
ham, another English character, is also 
an American made over; but Maggie 
and her father are quite genuine, and 
they alone lift the book from degradation. 
They not only lift it, but they carry it 
with dignity and with silence uncom- 
plaining. Indeed, we are forced to re- 
mark that if James can appreciate the 
good qualities of a villain he is familiar 
with hero stuff as well. And he does 
not work with shouts and declamation, 
but quietly and thoughtfully in full day- 
light. Nothing of limelight, of storm, or 
wilderness, but in the most ordinary of 
ordinary London houses, in the drawing 
room, in the dining room or in the gar- 
den the tragedy goes on with scarce a 
word that could not pass before the 
servants, with nothing named, with noth- 
ing said but commonplaces, and breaking 
hearts are talked of in terms of old art 
objects. Indeed, it is the conventional 
hobby, respectability, that saves the dire- 
ful plot from wreck and ruin. It is be-, 
cause people refuse to speak, ignore the 
truth, that they are able to bridge the 
chasm and pass over. Their carriages 
are not so much as splashed with mud, 
tho they have taken their trembling oc- 
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cupants around the deep abysses; one 
foolish, thoughtless word not necessary, 
and the dignified procession would be 
precipitated; but every motion, every 
look, is with reserve, and the point is 
passed, the wide plain gained, with 
safety. Indeed, to a careless observer 
the complaint would be of a monotonous 
journey. 
Sd 
Compromises. By Agnes Repplier. New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.20. 

That the literary sense is not only alive 
among us, but it is developing properly, 
is proved by at least two recent collec- 
tions of essays, Paul More with his 
“Shelburn Essays” and Agnes Rep- 
plier’s new volume Compromises. Both 
have celibate souls consecrated to the art 
of literature, and both have a gift for 
distilling the literary essence out of an 
age that is not so much pervaded by this 
fragrance as it is by the chemical odors 
of scientific experiments. No one knows 
how More came by his admirable critical 
faculty, which is rarer than any other 
kind of genius in this country—probably 
through some transmigration process 
not yet recognized by us as a legitimate 
way of acquiring a mind and soul; but 
Miss Repplier is of French extraction, 
and doubtless she took to Sainte-Beuve 
from her cradle, as a singing bird takes 
to music, no matter where it is hatched. 
The subjects of her essays vary pleasant- 
ly and they are all written in a purely lit- 
erary style. Her vivacity is not nervous, 
but intellectual, and the thread of her 
thought is so interwoven with the golden 
warp of older writers like Johnson, Mon- 
taigne and others that for once we have 
the tone of time upon the fresh tapestry 
of modern life. Her reflections shade 
back into old philosophies. In the initial 
essay, on “The Luxury of Conversation,” 
she makes a fine distinction between 
that genial art and the egotism of a bril- 
liant “talker” like Macaulay. “The 
Point of View” not only discusses the 
manner in which authors, male and fe- 
male, have failed, or succeeded in creat- 
ing notable characters of opposite sex, 
but she calls attention to the fact that 
men are attracted to certain heroines in 
fiction who seem absurd or offensive to 
women, and that, on the other hand, 
women idealize heroes whom all men 
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recognize to be'unworthy of regard. To 
prove this she illustrates with characters 
selected from. the novels of Fielding, 
Scott, Austin, Bronté, Eliot, Hardy and 
Meredith. Thus we see them for the first 
time en masse and disentangled from 
their respective authors’ plots. They are 
discuissed and tested as persons who are 
dear to the hearts of the world, which 
has known them a long time and loved 
them apart from that incidental first set- 
ting. The remaining essays are equally 
entertaining, and all are seasoned with 
that pleasant gossip which a good- 
tempered, intelligent woman has acquired 
from a wide knowledge of and close 
friendship with the best writers of the 
ast four hundred rw 


Recollections and Letters of General Robert 
E, Lee. By His Son Robert E. Lee. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
With five Photogravure Portraits. $2.50. 


A man so venerated and esteemed as 
General Lee is entitled to a true repre- 
sentation of himself, and the people are 
entitled to see him as he was. This book 
accomplishes this, for the author allows 
General Lee’s letters, written to his most 
intimate ones, to form the body of the 
book. As these letters were written 
without any idea of their being made 
public, this book turns the light on the 
man as he really was. The comments on 
contemporary events are such as to place 
the readers in the position occupied by 
those to whom the letters were written. 
The book does not attempt to exalt Lee. 
One of the first things made plain is that 
Lee was a man of authority. His son 
says, “ I always knew that it was impos- 
sible to disobey my father.” And yet the 
book represents him as familiar with his 
children, always joyous and glad, and the 
author says, “I never remember his be- 
ing ill.” It is stated that he was never 
late for an engagement, never neglected 
a duty, however small; always patient, 
loving and being loved by all who came 
in touch with him. When the supreme 
moment came he appears as a man of 
principle, faithful to his sense of right, 
humble in the sight of God and unswerv- 
ing in devotion to duty. He fulfilled the 
words that help to make Lincoln famous: 
* With firmness in the right as God gives 
us to see the right.” Lee was personally 
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opposéd to secession, and said he would 
free all the slaves, if they were his, in 
order to prevent war. But he could 
not conscientiously invade the Southern 
States that had seceded. Under such cir- 
cumstances he was offered the supreme 
command of the Federal forces. He de- 
clined with sorrow and simplicity and 
tendered his resignation from the army. 
Throughout the book it is apparent that 
he had no heart for war. He was ever 
praying for peace for the distracted 
country, his personal sorrows sinking 
into insignificance. 


The Masquerader. By Katherine Cecil Thurs- 

ton. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

Of a novel which is attracting wide 
attention, and which before its publica- 
tion in book form ran through two or 
three periodicals, English and American, 
as a successful serial, it perhaps does not 
become a reviewer to speak critically. 
And certainly The Masquerader is a 
clever book. So may an acrobatic feat 
be clever. The author performs the feat 
of fitting an impossible plot into the 
realities of daily life, and doing it in a 
way that deceives the reader and holds 
his interest—while he reads. But finish 
it, and your interest collapses; you ate 
not likely to remember it, or to care to 
take it up again. Briefly, this is the 
story: John Chilcote, M. P., is an opium 
eater, has become so completely a slave 
of the vice that all the routine of his 
life, his political duties, his social claims, 
everything, is wearisome and unendur- 
able to him. Yet to the world he is 
merely a very nervous, absent-minded 
man. One day in an out-of-the-way 
street Chilcote runs up against a man 
who is absolutely like him, Chilcote, in 
feature and form. This man is John 
Loder, an obscure writer. An idea 
comes to Chilcote: he proposes to Loder 
that the latter take his place in life, be 
Chilcote in fact, at such times as the real 
Chilcote is driven to disappear and satisfy 
his craving. Loder consents and carries 
out thecompact so thoroughly—he resem- 
bles Chilcote so perfectly in appearance— 
that even Chilcote’s wife is deceived ; and 
he is so much more of a man than Chil- 
cote that the wife, who has been almost 
completely alienated from her husband, 
falls in love with this man whom she 
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believes to be her husband—freed at last 
from his vice. It will be seen that the 
situation presents difficulties, and it must 
be said that the author handles them 
dexterously. But there is a sense of 
strain about the whole thing—the style, 
as well as the plot, is artificial. 


as 
Literary Notes 


Tue history of our great national library, 
which goes by the name of the Library of 
Congress, is being published by the Govern- 
ment, and the first volume, covering the period 
from 1800 to 1864, has now appeared. 


....Dr. Oscar L. Triggs and his People’s 
Industrial College, wherein no “dead lan- 
guages, superstitions or fictions” are taught, 
has an organ in “ To-morrow; a Monthly Hand 
Book of the Changing Order” (Chicago), of 
which the first number is now issued. 


....Pérés’s amusing satire on modern crit- 
ical methods, “ The Grand Erratum,” -in which 
he proves that Napoleon never existed, but is 
only a solar myth, is printed with some other 
Napoleonana in a little volume by the Open 
Court Publishing Company, Chicago. 


...-Volume I, No. 1, of “ The Nature-Study 
Review,” New York, makes its appearance this 
month, with Prof. M. A. Bigelow, of Colum- 
bia University, as Managing Editor. It is well 
printed, and contains interesting articles on the 
scope of nature-study and practical methods 
for teaching it in ordinary schools. 


....Longmans, Green & Co. publish in their 
“Wampum Library” a collection of poems of 
the lighter sort, under the title of “American 
Familiar Verse” ($1.40). The selection is 
made and the introduction, an essay of 33 
pages, written by Prof. Brander Matthews, of 
Columbia. It is not necessary to add any words 
of recommendation. 


....-Among the rare books sold recently in 
London was the family Bible of Robert Burns 
containing these interesting entries: 

“Robert Burns was born at Aloway, in the 
parish of Ayr, January 25th, 17509. 

“ Jean Armour, his wife, was born at Mauch- 
line, February 27th, 1767. 

“September 3d, 1786, were born to them 

twins, Robert, their eldest son, at a quarter-, 
-— noon, and Jean, since dead, at 14 months 
old. 
This sold for $7,800. A vellum copy of the 
famous Psalmorum Codex of Fiist und Schoef- 
fer, the inventors of printing, published .in 
1459, brought $20,000. 


Pebbles 


THe TEACHER: “And now, Sammy, where 
was the Declaration of Independence signed?” 
Sammy: “At de bottom.”—The Educational 
Review. 

WORLD-WEARINESS. 
I hate to seek my couch at night, 
Beneath the snowy spread, 
Because I hate to lift my feet 
And put them in the bed. 
—The Philistine. 


....New Reporter: “Old Golding says that 
if I approach him again regarding that bank 
scandal he'll break every bone in my body; 
and he means it, too.” Editor: “Great! That'll 
be good for three columns; go, interview him 
at once. I'll have an ambulance at the door 
when they bring you out.”—The Journalist. 


SONNETS OF AN ENGAGED GIRL. 


IL 


Last night-—how long ago it seems—he brought 
me this; 

It makes my finger fairly seem to blaze— 

I wonder what a stone like this one weighs? 
It’s larger than May Thorne’s is, or I miss 
My guess by half a mile. What blissful bliss 

It was that filled me when he stooped to raise 

My hand and slipped this on! I seemed to 

gaze 
Through heaven’s portals as we clinched to 
kiss. 


How early he departed, tho! There may 
Have been some cause of which he was 
aware, 
And he alone, for I have found to-day 
Two brass suspender buttons lying where 
He pressed me to his heart and failed to say 
So much I longed to hear him murmur there. 


IL. 


I think that we should quarrel: I must blame 
Him for some fault, and pout and make him 
fear 
That I have ceased to love him, dear old 
dear ; 
For, after all, is loving not a game 
That must be played by rule if one would claim 
Its sweets in fullest measure? ’Tis the tear 
Preceding bliss that makes it more than mere 
Mild satisfaction by a fairer name. 


I'll hint at dreadful things I’ve heard, and when 
We've been estranged a day or two I'll learn 
That he is innocent, and fondly then, 
With outstretched, eager arms, he will re- 
turn, 
And I, clasped to his manly breast again, 
Will snuggle to him, filled with unconcern. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 
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Editorials 


A Square-Deal President 


Mr. Roosevett stands for fair play. 
Of all the qualities that have commended 
him to the people there is none more at- 
tractive to the average American than 
his love of common justice. 

“So far as in my power lies I shall see to 
it that every man has a square deal, no less 
and no more.” 


These were his last words to the public 
before the November election. He is liv- 
ing up to them. 

He sees the rules of fair play grossly 
violated in the abuse of tariff protection, 
in the work of great common carriers, in 
the management and the business of 
huge industrial corporations. He asks 
that Congress shall join him in applying 
remedies and insisting upon a square 
deal. In some directions Congress moves 
slowly. It will eventually act upon his 
recommendations, because he will con- 


tinue to press for action, and because the 
people, who like fair play, will assist in 
making the pressure irresistible. 

It is not the whole tariff that he seeks 
to have revised, but certain parts of it 
in which the signs of a square deal are 


now conspicuously absent. In the opin- 
ion of many, all the schedules of the tar- 
iff law are unjust. Those who hold this 
opinion are a minority. A large majority 
are convinced, we believe, that there is 
rank injustice in some of the tariff du- 
ties. These are the rates which Mr. 
Roosevelt longs to see revised. 

Certain manufacturers have asked for 
and have obtained high duties for the 
protection of their industries. Competi- 
tion in the home market, they said, would 
surely reduceprices and prevent extortion. 
Then, sheltered behind the tariff wall, 
they have combined to kill competition 
and have exacted from the people (who 
gave them the protection) all that the 
duties would permit. This was not a 
square deal. At the same time they have 
sold their products at much lower prices 
to the foreigners against whom they had 
asked their own people to defend them. 
This is not fair play. 


Examples? They are many. Steed 
rails at $28 in the United States for years 
past, and sold abroad at $21, and even at 
$19. Steel plates for ships, $32 here (at 
the mill), sold by the same manufactur- 
ers to shipbuilders in Belfast for $24, de- 
livered, and to other shipbuilders at New- 
castle for $22—sold abroad at this dis- 
count by directors who were asking Con- 
gress for ship subsidies because the cost 
of making steel ships was lower in Bel- 
fast and Newcastle than in New York 
and Philadelphia. 

Who will say that such transactions, 
and a host of others as to which proof is 
available, together with the accompany- 
ing extortion practiced here at home, are 
in accord with the rules of fair play and 
common justice? Who will assert that 
Mr. Roosevelt is not right in asking that 
duties thus abused shall be revised? 
What do they protect except extortion 
and stock inflation and monopoly? 

Is there a square deal in the gross in- 
justice of railway rebates? For many 
years, in plain violation of law, such dis- 
crimination has served to oppress or ruin 
many for the enrichment of a few. It 
has built up huge monopolies upon the 
wrecks of honest and competitive enter- 
prises. A few enormous fortunes and 
much hardship and misery are the fruit 
of it. There is nothing in the history 
of trade more unjust or contemptible 
than some of the secret agreements be- 
tween greedy and conscienceless manu- 
facturers and the great railways, agree- 
ments that bound the railway not only to 
carry for the great shipper at a rate less 
by 75 per cent. than the rate exacted from 
the little one, but also to pay the favored 
shipper two-thirds of the money received 
from his weak competitor, who saw ruin 
approaching without knowing the foul 
cause of it. 

Much injustice of this kind can be con- 
cealed. Sometimes it comes to light, as 
it has in the last few weeks. We see how 
the freight rates for coal and salt, for 
example, were used unjustly and unlaw- 
fully on the Atchison road for the profit 
of certain persons and the disadvantage 
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or ruin of others. We see how the pri- 
vate car lines and side tracks serve to dis- 
guise rebates and create monopoly. Old 
methods, commonly supposed to be out- 
lawed, are used again by private car lines 
whose contracts bind railway companies 
not only to discriminate but even to play 
the spy upon their other shippers, report- 
ing the time and the destination of their 
shipments in order that their great and 
grasping competitor may steal away their 
market. 

It is by such practices, by injustice and 
wrong, and not by fair competition or by 
the economies of combination, that small 
businesses have been crushed and mo- 
nopolies made and wealth concentrated. 
It is difficult to find evidence of a square 
deal in any part of the process. Natural- 
ly, the proof of all this wrong, shown by 
official reports and indicated by occa- 
sional chance disclosures of compacts 
that are easily concealed, excites the in- 
dignation of a man like Mr. Roosevelt 
and compels him to insist upon reform. 

Allied to these evils and abuses are 
others associated with the recent growth 
of great industrial corporations, a growth 
in large measure dependent upon and 
stimulated by tariff injustice and railway 
rate discrimination. Here again the 
President seeks to obtain a square deal 
for the people by subjecting such cor- 
porations to Federal supervision and re- 
straint that shall compel a due regard for 
the rules of fair playin capitalization, pro- 
motion and competitive distribution of 
product. He may not be convinced that 
Mr. Garfield’s Federal license is the best 
device for securing such supervision, but 
he desires that reasonable restraint shall 
be applied in some way. The opposition 
which his railway and tariff policy has 
encountered will tend to stimulate his 
inquiries in this direction. 

“A square deal for every man.” Be- 
lieving that he would strive with all his 
energy to enforce the principles of square 
dealing, the people gave Mr. Roosevelt 
an unprecedented and enormous plural- 
ity. Their confidence was not misplaced. 
But there must be new laws, and honest 
and competent men must be employed to 
enforce both the new and the old ones. 
The President should have the earnest 
support of the people now and hereafter, 
as he had it at the polls in November, 
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That support can be given in many ways, 
but most effectively by means of their 
influence upon the men who represent 
them in Congress. 


The Causes of Manners 


Tue bad manners of New Yorkers 
and of some other Americans are be- 
ginning to bring forth a crop of specu- 
lations upon the causes thereof. The 
favorite explanation is that our immi- 
grant population, accustomed to a serv- 
ile deference in the Old World, is de- 
moralized by the license into which it 
is plunged upon its arrival in America. 
Drinking in the air of freedom and of 
equality, it is intoxicated by the draft, 
and feeling itself under such stimula- 
tion not merely as good as other peo- 
ple, but a little better than any other, 
it apes the arrogance which it has al- 
ways associated with superior social 
position. Another explanation is that 
the intensity of the commercial strug- 
gle in this land destroys at one and 
the same time that consideration for 
others and that sense of leisure which 
are essential to a proper valuation of 
the esthetic and the gracious elements 
in social life. 

Each of these explanations contains 
a portion of the truth, but both to- 
gether fall short of the whole truth. 

Any one accustomed to observing 
the social usages of various classes in 
American society is aware that in each 
circle individuals are relatively scru- 
pulous to observe the code of manners 
which that particular class or circle has 
established for itself. Gentlemen who 
wear their hats and carry lighted 
cigars in the presence of wage-earning 
women that travel with them up and 
down in elevators of office buildings 
hasten to remove their hats if a lady 
of their own set chances to enter. 
Young men of the wage-earning class 
who jostle women in trolley cars are 
punctilious in their demeanor toward 
the girls of their own set when they 
meet at club dances or under other so- 
cial circumstances. 

The meaning of this fact is that the 
codes of manners thus far worked out 
in human society are adapted to two 
schemes of social relationship only. 
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There is the code that applies to men 
and women that consider themselves 
equals, and who are in fact equals, be- 
cause they are in all essential circum- 
stances of one kind—of the same blood, 
the same culture, the same economic 
status. There is also the code of man- 
ners that applies to the relations of 
superior and inferior in those countries 
where class distinctions remain fixed 
and there is little possibility of passing 
from a lower into a higher social rank. 
As yet no set of conventions has been 
worked out to apply to men and 
women in a heterogeneous population 
—a population in which there are dis- 
tinctions of nationality, of education, of 
religion, and, above all, of wealth. 
When the political creed of such a pop- 
ulation extols freedom and equality, 
while in practical fact inequality and 
dissimilarity are everywhere conspicu- 
ous, the conflict between the actuali- 
ties and the idealities is too acute to 
make the problem of manners a sim- 
ple one to solve. 

In countries that are distinguished 
for politeness, as France and Japan 
are, the population has for many gen- 
erations been subject to assimilating 
influences, and there has been little in- 
flux of disturbing factors. Men and 
women have come to feel themselves 
of one blood and one mind. Even 
where differences of rank exist there 
is still a sense of kinship, which goes 
far to create that feeling which inspires 
polite conduct toward the members of 
one’s own class or set. 

It will be the process of assimilation 
that, in the course of generations, will 
eliminate the disturbing factors in our 
present social life. Wherever differ- 
ent nationalities dwell together long 
enough to be really acquainted with 
one another they get rid of their preju- 
dices and learn to treat each other with 
consideration and respect. Wherever 
the well-to-do and the poor become 
weil acquainted, as in the neighbor- 
hood or settlement activities, they nat- 
urally live by the code of politeness. 
Practically every influence at work in 
American life is tending to hasten as- 
similation, and therefore to improve our 
matiners in the long run. One great 
Process alone is working in antago- 
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nism to this desirable evulution. The 
increasing disparity of wealth threat- 
ens to substitute the code of patronage 
and servility for that code of essential 
politeness which can be maintained 
only among equals that feel their phys- 
ical and cultural kinship. How far 
this antagonistic influence will deter- 
mine the outcome no one can foretell. 
All that we can safely say is that at 
the bottom the causes of good manners 
lie in those principles so ardently be- 
lieved and proclaimed by the French 
people, the principles, namely, of fra- 
ternity and equality. 

Sd 


Problem and Example Plays 


In our school days we were carefully 
taught to distinguish between problem 
and example. The example was the one 
at the top of the page, fully worked out 
so all could understand it. The problems 
followed, a lot of them, quite inexplicable 
and useless without the clue given by the 
example. 

In the modern drama there have 
arisen, or, rather, come into self-con- 
sciousness and public recognition, a num- 
ber of play writers who profess to use 
the stage for the conveyance of moral 
lessons and the elucidation of the com- 
plexities of modern life. Their dramas 
are called thesis plays or problem plays. 
The latter is the preferable term, for the 
vast majority of these plays state a prob- 
lem, instead of demonstrating a thesis. 
The ratio in the dramatic literature of 
the day is about the same as it was in our 
arithmetics, some twenty problems to a 
single example. And it seems to us now, 
as it used to, that the problem chosen for 
demonstration is easier than all the 
others. The plays, like modern mathe- 
matical books, do not even give the an- 
swers to their problems, to say nothing 
of the processes by which the answers 
can be obtained. 

This is altogether wrong. If our dram- 
atists aspire to be teachers let them be 
teachers, not mere askers of questions. 
That is too often the case in our schools. 
Anybody can set problems. It is easier 
to find fault than to devise remedies. 
There are more people now calling at- 
tention to stumbling blocks and pitfalls 
in our way than there are pointing out 
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a safer and a smoother path, or teaching 
us how to step better. But so far the 
footlights fail to serve as a light to our 
feet. 

If a dramatist fails to solve the prob- 
lem he sets he is liable to the charge of 
either laziness or incompetency. The 
constant asking of questions without at- 
tempting to answer them is the mark of 
a shallow and childish mind. It is not 
true, no matter how often repeated, that 
a problem clearly stated is already half 
solved. Some of the moral problems that 
perplex us still were as clearly stated 
Over 2,000 years ago as they ever have 
been since. 

The dramatist cannot evade his respon- 
sibility for answering the questions he 
raises by saying that it is the duty of the 
pulpit to solve the problems presented by 
the stage; not at least until he can prom- 
ise that his audience will also attend 
church. Nor will it do for him to claim 
that he has made the situation so plain 
that each person can see for himself the 
true solution. Before a boy gets out of 
knee-breeches he knows that a teacher 
who says that is a fraud. 


We do not say that it is not a useful 
thing to present with dramatic vividness 
and clarity a moral problem, even if no 
solution of it is attempted. There may 
be some wiser head in the audience who 
will be stimulated to effective thought by 


it. But the dramatist who does so has 
performed only the easier and least valu- 
able part of his task. The question of 
how far a wife should subordinate her 
own individuality to that of her husband 
has assumed greater definiteness from 
“The Doll’s House,” but Ibsen would 
have done much more service to the 
world if he had shown us what happened 
on the other side of the door through 
which Nora passed to find herself. 

In Sudermann’s Heimat, which loses 
its point in being entitled “ Magda,” as it 
is in English, there is most forcibly de- 
picted the perpetually recurring conflict 
between the young and the old; the re- 
volt, to a certain extent necessary, of, 
each new generation against the former. 
The world would welcome any light 
Sudermann would give us on this prob- 
lem. We watch with eagerness the 
struggles of Magda to free herself from 
the control of her dictatorial father. Is 
there any way that the clutch of the past 
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upon the future can be gently loosened? 
Can a Declaration of Independence be 
couched in inoffensive language? How 
can a young man or woman without 
filial ingratitude take life, from him who 
gave it, into his own hands? It is with 
such questions as these on our lips that 
we wait for the last act. But here Suder- 
mann fails us. The father dies and the 
curtain falls. This is no new solution. 
It is the way of the world from the begin- 
ning that the young come into their in- 
heritance by the death of the old. But if 
Sudermann means that this is the only 
way, he is blind, for any one who looks 
about him knows better. 

It is of no use to say that the stage is 
not intended to teach moral lessons, be- 
cause it does, just the same, whether it 
is intended to or not. Every play of im- 
portance teaches a moral lesson—unless 
it teaches an immoral one. The modern 
drama presents to us persons like our- 
selves, or so supposed to be, with pas- 
sions like our own, altho the manner of 
their manifestation is not customary with 
us, and in situations such as we may con- 
ceive ourselves, altho with difficulty, to 
be placed in, and we cannot watch them 
for three hours without unconsciously at 
least making a personal application of 
what we see—that is, without receiving 
a moral impression. The impression is 
inevitable; it is therefore important to 
realize in each case what it is. 

The lesson taught by a play is not per- 
haps so often false as it is trite, trivial 
and inadequate. The only place on earth 
where virtue is sure of receiving its 
proper reward and vice its due punish- 
ment is the melodramatic stage. The 
text of a thousand plays is that the wages 
of sin is death; an excellent theme, never 
too often to be impressed upon our 
minds. But it would be still better if 
the stage would tell how to avoid the sin. 
Usually when the curtain rises the bark 
is already on the brink of Niagara, and 
we can only watch the helpless boatman 
go over or be snatched from death by 
some Deus ex machina on whose timely 
action it is not safe for us in real life to 
depend. A scene where the waters are 
less swift and the boatman has a chance 
to do something for himself would be 
more profitable and, quite conceivably, 
more dramatic and interesting. 

Nothing delights an audience so much 
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as to see how ingeniously the author gets 
the man who is in a fix out of it. Now 
we are all in a fix, many fixes. If the 
dramatist can show us how to get out of 
some of them we will give him all the ap- 
plause he can ask for. The problem 
playwright should realize that the point 
to a conundrum lies in the answer, and a 
man who keeps on asking conundrums 
without giving the answers is ruled out 
of any society. We want plays which 
end with . not with ? or !. 


as 


Mormon Polygamy Doomed 


Now the Senate Committee has heard 
both sides as to the admission of Mr. 
Smoot as Senator from Utah, and the 
people can take their choice which to be- 
lieve. For our part we believe both. Be- 
yond question quite a number of the older 
men are still living polygamously, and 
equally it is proved that some of them 
have within a few years taken polyga- 
mous wives. On the other hand, it is testi- 
fied—and we believe it—that polygamy 
is dying out in the Mormon Church, that 
the young people do not believe in it, and 
that a “revelation” re-establishing po- 
lygamy would create a revulsion and 
disruption. Of the two contentions it is 
the second that is of importance. Revolu- 
tions and reforms do not go backward. 
We saw the same process developed in 
the Oneida Community in this State. 


There the young people born in “ plural . 


marriage” would have none of it, and 
Mr. Noyes, head of the Community, ban- 
ished himself to Niagara and died there. 
Even so the old polygamists of Mormon- 
dom are bound to die off, and in a few 
years Mormonism will no more be a 
menace and a shame, except in its history, 
than the Oneida Community is a menace 
and a shame to the State of New 
York. We have no question that Mr. 
Smoot will be admitted to the Senate. 

A politico-religious revolution now in 
progress in Utah is puzzling saint and 
gentile as well as Democrat and Repub- 
lican. The wisest politician of Utah, re- 
gardless of religious or political creed, is 
at a loss to forecast the outcome of this 
mysterious revolution and its effect. 

“The American party” has sprung 
from Mormons and Gentiles as well as 


Democrats and Republicans, whether they 
belong to the Church or not. It seems 
to be an uprising of the masses brought 
about by a community of causes which 
can be summed up as follows: 

1. To rid themselves of political boss- 
ism. 

2. To break the yoke of ecclesiastical 
interference in State affairs. 

3. To annihilate the alleged hierarchy 
of the Mormon Church, which, thou- 
sands of its members claim, has been and 
is being established by the Apostles and 
Elders to the detriment of the Church at 
large. 

Senator Cannon sums it all up as fol- 
lows in a recent letter to The Salt Lake 
Tribune over his own signature: 


“ The Church itself has repeatedly pronounced 
against union of Church and State; the State 
has promulgated a constitution in which the 
domination of the State by the Church is for- 
ever inhibited; the vast majority of Mormons 
do not desire to see the Church in alliance with 
politics.” 

“At the present hour I believe that tens of 
thousands of men whose lives have been spent 
in affiliation with the Mormon Church are ask- 
ing themselves: ‘Is this the hour and is this 
the movement at which and by which one of 
the most sacred objects of our lives is to be 
wrought out?’” 


In a recent address delivered before 
an immense mass meeting held in the 
Grand Theatre at Salt Lake City, refer- 
ring to the alleged hierarchy, Senator 
Cannon, who is widely known as a 
prominent Mormon and Democrat, said: 


“This ‘American party’ is not striving to 
exclude the Mormons from the exercise of 
their political rights. No, no; it is striving to 
take from one man in the Mormon Church the 
political authority which should belong to the 
masses, and give it back to all of them.” 

“Inasmuch as the authorities of the Church 
have solemnly affirmed to the people of the 
United States and to their Heavenly Father 
that they are not in politics and do not pro- 
pose to exercise political authority, this Ameri- 
can party proposes to help them to keep that 
pledge.” 


It will be interesting to watch the 
progress of this revolutionary struggle 
and its final results, for it now looks ‘to 
be far more widespreading than at first 
supposed by the most sanguine of its 
leaders. 
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American Education in the East 


THE American Board has lately pub- 
lished a handsome pamphlet describing 
the higher educational institutions which 
it conducts in its missionary work in the 
East. One is surprised at their number, 
16 of them, all properly called colleges, 
for men or women, and all doing a far- 
reaching work. Add to these the similar 
institutions conducted by Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Baptist and Episcopal mission 
boards, and we begin to discover how 
many centers of influence are at work to 
disseminate American Christian notions 
of religion and liberty and culture in 
Turkey, in India, in China, in Japan and 
in Africa. Nor are these all, for not in- 
cluded in any denominational catalog of 
institutions are such splendid schools as 
Robert College in Constantinople, the 
Syrian Protestant College in Beiriit, and 
the Doshisha in Tokyo. 

Now the notable thing about these in- 
stitutions is the fact that they all have 
been founded, even the three last, by mis- 
sionary labor. Missionaries have been at 
the head of every one of them. Show us 
a single institution of learning for un- 
developed or non-Christian people the 
world over that has not been founded by 
missionary activity and devotion or as a 
later rival to it. It is the sacrifice of noble 
men and women abroad, backed by the 
support of equally devoted men and 
women at home, that has established and 
developed scores of colleges which are 
actually changing the civilization of the 
world. Those were the men that really 
opened Japan. Those.are the men that 
have put a new spirit even into decaying 
religions, that have given fresh life to 
Brahmo societies in India and new 
sects of reformed Buddhism to Japan, 
und fresh thoughts of reform to China, 
and have imported an entirely new 
spiritual life into the Gregorian Arme- 
nian Church. Christianit; has the right 
to take pride in its utterly altruistric la- 
bors, its high passion for the intellectual 
enlightenment as well as the spiritual 
conquest of the world. 

Take, for example, Robert College in 
Constantinople. We select it, in part, be- 
cause it was the first institution of its 
class founded by Americans in a foreign 
land ; in part because of its extraordinary 
record during its existence of 42 years. 
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It is in the most central city of the world 
and has a site on the Bosphorus unsur- 
passed for beauty by any other to be 
found in any place. Dr. Hamlin opened 
the college in 1863 with four students, 
three English and one American. It now 
has 338 students, Turks, Armenians, 
Greeks, Bulgarians, Rumanians and 
Russians. It gives the best education to 
be found in the East, and has taught 
2,575 students, of whom 450 have re- 
ceived the degree of B.A. 

The graduates of this college are 
everywhere; there is a college club of 
them in New York City. But their chief 
influence has been in the East. Its stu- 
dents have been in every Cabinet of Bul- 
garia. Premier Stoiloff, one of its 
graduates, said that but for its students 
Bulgaria, when made free, would have 
had to go to Russia for her executive 
officers. They have held the highest 
offices, civil and military; they are 
preachers, teachers, judges, lawyers, 
physicians, editors, engineers, merchants. 
Sir William White, who knew the East 
as well as any man, said that Robert 
College had accomplished more for the 
good of the people of Turkey than all 
the representatives of the British Gov- 
ernment. 

It has been truly said that Robert Col- 
lege created Bulgaria. So the Turks be- 
lieve. But it has been of the greatest in- 
fluence in Turkey itself by its culture and 
its influence for Christian harmony 
among conflicting sects. When estab- 
lished there was not any institution of 
the kind in the Turkish Empire. The 
Turkish schools were either primary or 
theological, and the Christian schools, 
mainly founded by American mis- 
sionaries, were of a low grade. Robert 
College was soon followed by the Syrian 
Protestant College in Beiriit, for Arabic 
speaking populations, and its influence 
has been immense in Egypt as well as 
Syria. Then in Constantinople, as a rival, 
the Sultan established a Lycée, with 
French professors teaching in the French 
language. Then missionary colleges 
were started in Harpit, Aintab, Marso- 
van and elsewhere, and a college for girls 
in Constantinople. Bulgaria established 
a complete educational system, and the 
various religious nitionalities followed, 
as they could and in their own degree; 
but it was Robert College that set the 
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example and has been the chief power 
for good. Its reputation appears from 
the fact that last year it received from 
its students for tuition and board the 
sum of $37,434, a larger sum than is re- 
ceived by any other school or college in 
the Empire, and which represents ex- 
traordinary sacrifices in a country where 
wages are very small. To teach these 
338 students, sons of high Turkish 
officials and of poor pastors and teachers, 
in half a dozen spoken languages, re- 
quires 37 instructors and a dozen build- 
ings, and all this on most slender salaries 
of teachers and with inadequate appli- 
ances and endowments. 

We honor the work of our great 
American colleges, but do do not believe 
that any American college of the age of 
Robert College can compare with it in its 
influence on the world. The founder of 
the college, Mr. Christopher Robert, the 
first president, Dr. ‘Cyrus Hamlin, and 
the retiring president, now visiting this 
city in its interests, Dr. George Wash- 
burn, and the new president, Dr. C. F. 
Gates, have had an almost unparalleled 
sphere of influence. One of the subjects 
given out for a thesis two years ago to 
the graduating class of the Theological 
Seminary of the Russian Church in Kiev 
was, “ The Influence of Robert College 
in the Development of Bulgaria.” 

What Robert College began to do on 
the Golden Horn 42 years ago for the 
regeneration of the East has since been 
done, or begun, by many other American 
institutions wherever American philan- 
thropy is trying to lift up the belated 
peoples, as far as the Yellow Sea. To no 
better work in Constantinople, or Beiriit, 
or in India, China or Japan, can conse- 
crated labor and wealth be devoted. 


s 
The Russian Threat to China 


Wuat is the meaning of the Rus- 
ian notification sent to our Govern- 
1ent primarily, and to other Govern- 
ients, as to the neutrality of China? 
t is not yet certain, but it is most 
rave. 

Russia recalls that it was by the 
initiative of Secretary Hay that the 
ficld of war was to be confined to Man- 

uria and not pass over into other 
“-hinese provinces, for fear of involv- 
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ing other countries. Both Russia and 
Japan accepted this decision. Now 
Russia tells the world that China has 
not been neutral, that she has allowed 
Japan to make use of a little Chinese 
island that we had not heard of before 
as a naval base; that she has allowed 
iron to be exported from her mines 
and supplies from Chefoo for Japan. 
Japan denies the seizure of the island, 
and would doubtless declare that sup- 
plies from China have also gone to 
Port Arthur and Vladivostok, and that 
Russia actually kept for a long while 
a wireless telegraph station near Che- 
foo. There must be some special rea- 
son for this notification now, with its 
startling threat to reserve liberty to act 
toward China—that is, to make war on 
her. 

This threat comes at the time of 
Russia’s great defeat at Port Arthur, 
when she has little more need for help 
from Chinese ports, but when she may 
need to enter Mongolia. It comes at 
just the time when a distinguished Rus- 
sian is quoted as having most indis- 
creetly said that Russia wants peace. 
It comes at a time when Russia seems 
to have irretrievably lost Southern 
Manchuria and her outlet to the sea. 
What can she want? 

It looks as if she wanted to balance 
her loss in Manchuria by a great gain 
in Mongolia. She would make peace 
by holding Manchuria as far as Muk- 
den, and then take from China a vastly 
larger and more accessible territory in 
Mongolia, where she supposes China 
could not resist her, and where Japan 
could not reach her. She would do 
this before China, instructed by Japan, 
is able to organize her army; for it will 
be impossible twenty years later. Thus 
out of great disaster she would make 
a greater profit. It would appear that 
her threat of war with China is with 
the purpose of making China pay for 
her failure with Japan. 

Would Russia succeed in such a 
plan? Would China be able to bring 
an army under General Ma to defend 
Mongolia from invasion? Would 
Japan be able to equip and train a Chi- 
nese army? Could she send another 
army through China to Mongolia, with 
no railroads, so as to resist Russia, now 
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nearer her base? All this is far from 
clear. Or, with two Powers, Japan and 
China, against her, could Russia call 
on the help of France to destroy the 
Japanese fleet, and would France con- 
sent; and then would Great Britain be 
compelled by treaty to help her ally? 
We believe France and Great Britain 
would still refuse to be drawn into the 
conflict, but the possibilities are most 
grave. Even without a general war it 
would be a most serious thing to force 
another dismemberment of China. 
There would be bloody times in the 
North when China is rehabilitated and 
conscious of her tremendous strength, 
armed as she will be with all modern 
appliances of skill and war, and bit- 
ter with revenge. That would be a 
yellow peril, indeed, for Russia at least. 

But one’s mind turns back to the in- 
ternal condition of Russia, where each 
day contradicts the news of the day 
before. To-day Mr. Witte seems to 
be in the ascendant, and he wants 
peace; but taking Mongolia? Every- 
where throughout all Russia there is 
unrest, almost revolution. The Prince 
President of the Moscow Zemstvo has 
fled the country, but Prince Sergius, 
head of the Ducal Cabal, ceases to be 
Governor of Moscow. Every states- 
man of Europe is asking whether it is 
the Russian Empire or the Russian 
autocracy that is about to collapse, as 
did the deacon’s masterpiece while 
driven on the road, 

“ All at once and nothing first, 

Just as bubbles do when they burst.” 


& 


The opposition of a 
considerable minority of 
the Senate to arbitration 
treaties and treaties of reciprocity makes 
one ready to consider the wisdom of that 
provision in the Constitution which re- 
quires a two-thirds vote of the Senate 
for the ratification of a treaty. In Great 
Britain, France, Germany or any other 
of the great nations the Cabinet has 
power alone to make a treaty without 
consulting any branch of the legislative 
body. Indeed, a treaty may be, and often 
is, held secret, known only to the Cabinet, 
and its knowledge is passed over from 
one Cabinet to its successor. We would 


The Arbitration 
Treaties 
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not have that method here, and we are 
slow to approve a change which would 
ratify treaties by a majority vote; but 
there is serious reason why the people, 
who believe in peace and who have con- 
fidence in the wisdom of our Executive 
Department, should make their wishes 
known to their Senators. The President 
has wisely made it known that if the 
Senate purposes to amend the treaties so 
as to make them practically inoperative 
he will withdraw them from considera- 
tion. We have had enough stupid ob- 


stinacy in this matter. Whether the wise 
Senators believe in arbitration or not, the 
people do, and they are willing to trust to 
The Hague Tribunal, or to any other 
arbitrating nations agreed upon to arbi- 
trate, the narrow differences provided for 
in these sieemmaiiiy a good deal more. 


There is no better way to 
use money for the benefit of 
our cities than that of pro- 
viding comfortable and sanitary homes 
for working people. And it is strange 
that, since Mr. Peabody set the example 
in London, and made himself a great 
name as a public benefactor a generation 
ago, so few have followed in his steps. 
We have had important reform in the 
laws, assuring light and air, and some 
good buildings have been erected which 
are fairly sanitary and which pay a profit, 
but they are commercial and not philan- 
thropic in their main purpose and they 
are very few. Now Mr. Henry Phipps, 
a wealthy steel manufacturer, formerly 
of Pittsburg, emulating his friend Mr. 
Carnegie’s example, and perhaps better- 
ing it, gives one million dollars for model 
tenements to a board of trustees, just 
as Mr. Peabody did in London. He will 
have the income limited to four per cent. 
and any further profit devoted to increas- 
ing the number of such tenements, here 
again borrowing a leaf out of Mr. Pea- 
body’s trust. We are glad to see thus a 
comparatively fresh line of benevolence 
adopted, and it is be hoped that others 
will follow his example. Many millions 
can wisely go into such work in man; 
cities. We hope in planning his tene- 
ments Mr. Phipps will consider care- 
fully the suggestions for a model block 
made by Charlotte Perkins Gilman in 
three articles published in our columns 


Model 
Tenements 
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a short while ago. We especially com- 
mend her idea of having all the houses 
in a given block of one hight, so that the 
tops could be used as a playground for 
the children. The children are the 
createst sufferers from city life, and it 
is appalling how little is done for their 
pleasure or education by either city or 
landlord. 
se 

Dr. Henry K. Carroll’s 
annual statistics of the 
Churches, in The Christian 
Advocate, for the first time carry the 
communicants of the Catholic Church 
above the ten-million line. The in- 
crease of communicants for the year 
is 582,878, with a grand total of 30,- 
313,311. Of course, all these figures 
are very imperfect, as many denomina- 
tions have no statistics, and some fig- 
ures have to be carried along from the 
census of 1890. It is greatly to be re- 
gretted that the Government omitted 
the religious census in 1900. The lar- 
gest Protestant denominations are, the 
Northern Methodists, with 2,847,932 
members; the Northern, Southern and 
Colored Baptists, with a total of 4,850,- 
234; the Southern Methodists, 1,556,- 
728; the Northern Presbyterians, I,- 
069,170; the Disciples, 1,233,866; the 
Episcopalians, 798,642; the Congrega- 
tionalists, 667,951. Dr. Dowie’s Chris- 
tian Catholic Church is credited with 
about 40,000 members, and Mother Ed- 
dy’s Christian Scientists with 66,000. 
On the whole, the figures are encour- 
aging. A total of over thirty million 
church members in a population of eighty 
millions can easily control the senti- 
ment and destiny of the country. Al- 
ready a total of sixteen million com- 
municants are pledged to meet in a 
conference on federation in this city 
next November. 


A Religious 
Census 


Mr. Roosevelt is 
President of the 
whole country, not 
of the States only that have elected 
him. It is his business to seek the 
welfare and good will of white men in 
the South who voted the Democratic 
ticket, as well as of those whose votes 
were suppressed. It is an era of good 
will that it is his duty to advance. So 


The President to 
Confederates 
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we are glad that he is to visit the South 
in the spring, and that he hopes to ac- 
cept the invitation of a camp of Con- 
federate veterans in Texas. He is a 
fair man; he means justice to all. He 
not only does his duty at Indianola and 
Charleston, but he appoints more 
Democrats to office in the South than 
has any other Republican President. 
We like his reminder to the South in 
his letter to Captain Hardison, of that 
Confederate camp: 


“Personally, I had kinsmen on both sides. 
Two of my mother’s brothers fought in the 
Confederate service; one, by the way, served 
on the ‘Alabama’ under Admiral Semmes, the 
father of the wife of that gallant ex-Confeder- 
ate Luke Wright, whom I made Governor of 
the Philippines. It was but the other day that 
I designated the only living grandson of Stone- 
wall Jackson as a cadet at West Point, and 
have just made J. E. B. Stuart, Jr., United 
States Marshal for the Eastern District of Vir- 
ginia.” 

& 
We received the follow- 
ing letter from Seward, 
Neb.: 

In THE INDEPENDENT of January 12th I read: 

It would be the easiest thing in the world 
to collect a catena of claims by distinguished 
Catholic theologians, and even from the last 
Papal Syllabus, asserting the authority of that 
Church over the State, and its right to impose 
laws on the State.* 

Please produce the “catena” in the next 
issue. It will be instructive and interesting. 

Yours truly, 
WitiaAM Murpay. 
A whole catena is not necessary. It 
suffices to quote from the “ Syllabus of 
Errors.” The following are _ con- 
demned: 

“ 42. In the case of conflicting laws between 
the two powers [civil and ecclesiastical] the 
civil law ought to prevail.” 

“54. Kings and Princes are not only exempt 
from the jurisdiction of the Church, but are 
superior to the Church, in litigated questions 
of jurisdiction.” 

“ss. The Church ought to be separated from 
the State, and the State from the Church.” 


These are enough. It is clear that, un- 
der 42, if it is an error to hold that in 
conflicting claims the civil law should 
prevail, it follows that the ecclesiastical 
law should prevail; and we agree. Un- 
der 54 it is declared an error to hold 
that rulers are superior to the Church 


A “Catena”’ 
Asked for 
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in litigated questions. Then the Church 
must settle these questions instead of 
the rulers. Under 55 the independence 
of the State from the Church is denied. 
Other “Errors” forbid the State to 
maintain public schools apart from the 
control of the Church. 


rf 


The Commission ap- 
pointed by the late 
Pope for Advancing 
the Study of Sacred Scripture has pub- 
lished a scheme of examinations of 
candidates for degrees in biblical study. 
For the lower degree, which corresponds 
’ to A.B., they require a careful written 
paper on some passage in the Gospels or 
Acts, also a passage in Kings or Chron- 
icles, only the Greek or Hebrew Text, 
with concordance, being allowed. There 
is to be also an oral examination on the 
same Books in the original languages, 
and on a dozen topics, such as Geog- 
raphy of Palestine. Topography of 


Academic Degrees 
in Scripture 


Jerusalem, Travels of St. Paul, and 
biblical Weights and Measures. For the 
higher degree, which corresponds to 


Ph.D., a thesis must be written on a 
subject acceptable to the Commission, and 
with it an oral biblical exegesis of any 
selected portion of the Bible; also exam- 
ination as to leading Greek Fathers and 
St. Jerome ; a discussion of the Masoretic 
text; of the Greek and Latin Versions; 
and, if possible, of some other language 
than Hebrew and Chaldee, useful in 
biblical studies. We observe that pro- 
vision may be made for examinations at 
other places than at Rome. This is good 
so far as it goes; but the giving of de- 
grees was not the chief purpose for 
which the Commission was appointed. It 
was intended to give light as to how far, 
in the Catholic Church, such men as 
Loisy, and some good friends and pupils 
of his even in this country, may be al- 
lowed to go in their acceptance of 
critical conclusions which have much 
vogue nowadays, and which have quite 
captured the Protestant theological 


schools. 
x 


The Russian Government warns the 
Powers that a dangerous feeling of hos- 
tility to Europeans has spread in China, 
which gives ground for fear. Our mis- 
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sionaries give no such general warning. 
What Chinese especially object to is 
the arrogance of white men. A Chi- 
nese gentleman long a popular mem- 
ber of the Chinese Mission in Europe 
thus explained it: 


“T have lived in Paris. I was considered 
by your best compatriots as their equal. Here 
in Shanghai, because I happen to be a China- 
man, I am forbidden to go to the club or to 
set foot in the public garden, under penalty of 
being ignominiously expelled if I venture there. 
Our great merchants and our bankers 
are not allowed to treat directly with the heads 
of your business firms. They are obliged, like 
so many coolies, to wait for their turn in the 
bureau of the comprador. All this in- 
volves a series of intolerable vexations which 
estranges from you the heart of the Chinese 
more than anything else. The remedy would 
require a complete change of method. 

Habits have been formed, and the mischief has 
been done. This is why for a very long time 
you will continue to be inevitably looked upon 
by my compatriots as enemies.” 

ed 


The message of Governor Douglas to 
the Massachusetts Legislature is one to 
interest the country. He wants the 
Legislature to petition Congress to cut 
down duties. He says that the shoe 
trade, the greatest in the State, is suffer- 
ing from the duty on hides; that Massa- 
chusetts needs relief from the duty on 
coal, and that business would be relieved 
by the removal of duties on paper, pulp 
and carpet wools. He also wants more 
municipal ownership, and arbitration in 
such labor disputes as that at Fall River. 
A large Republican following will go 
with the Democratic Governor; for, as 
Professor Munsterberg says, except at 
election time you can hardly tell a Demo- 
crat from a Republican. 
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The reduced number of lynchings last 
year is a matter of chastened satisfaction 
—87 in 1904; 104 in 1903; 96 in 1902; 
135 in 1901. In 1892 there were 235. 
Of the 87 persons lynched last year, of 
‘course 83 were negroes, and 82 took 
place in the South, 18 in Mississippi 
and 17 each in Georgia and Arkansas. 
Twenty cases were for attacks on 
women. It is some comfort to see that 
public sentiment is slowly growing 
against this national crime and disgrace. 
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Insuring the Czar’s Life 


Apvices from London are to the effect 
(hat insurance to a considerable amount 
has lately been made binding on the life 
)§ the Czar of Russia. The rate quoted 
is a very high one, being in point of fact 
fifteen guineas per cent. With due al- 
lowance for the report being based upon 
a canard, there remains the strong prob- 
ibility that speculators are gambling 
rather recklessly upon an event which, 
while of course possible, yet it cannot be 
figured out upon any mortality table. 
Underwriters accepting such a risk pre- 
sumably have no more exact sources of 
information than have others as to the 
possibility of the survival of the Russian 
autocrat of the present agitation for po- 
litical reform in Russia. The rate which 
prevails would indicate that the situation 
is not regarded as hopefully among in- 
surance brokers as it is by political 
economists outside the Russian domains. 
The operations based on underwriting 
the Czar’s life savor strongly of gam- 
bling and are thus very objectionable. 
The life of the Czar, while perhaps never 
entirely secure even in the sense that 
other rulers’ lives are secure, if sacrificed 
at the present time at the hands of regi- 
cides, anarchists or revolutionists, would 
not by any means secure the ends toward 
which the Zemstvos have lately directed 
their efforts. a 


The Suicide Question 


In the address in the Yale Insurance 
Course delivered last month by Mr. 
3loomfield J. Miller upon the general 
subject of “ Selection in Life Insurance,” 
the speaker went into an interesting dis- 
cussion of the suicide question. Mr. Mil- 
ler stated in part that up to a very recent 
date all policies were so framed as to be 
forfeited by suicide. The modern policy 
is usually silent as to suicide, except that 
the conditions of the policy make it for- 
feitable by suicide, whether the insured 
be sane or insane, within one or two 
years after the issue of the policy. This 
provision is intended to defeat any at- 
tempt on the part of an applicant to se- 
cure insurance with the idea of defraud- 
ing the company by taking his own life 


shortly after he has secured his policy, in 
which it practically succeeds. Several 
companies have tried the experiment of 
writing policies without any suicide 
clause, so that there was nothing in the 
policy to protect the company from a 
suicide claim, even if the suicide was 
committed very shortly after the issue of 
the policy. The experiences of the com- 
panies writing policies without restric- 
tions along this line have not always been 
satisfactory, as is evidenced by the fact 
that some of them have restored the sui- 
cide clauses to their policies. Experience 
points to the fact that policyholder. in- 
sured for small amounts are as likely to 
commit suicide as are those insured for 
larger sums. 
Js 

An address on “The Regulation 
of Insurance by Congress,” made before 
the meeting of the Boston Life Under- 
writer Association on November 22, 
1904, by the Hon. John F. Dryden, 
Senator from New Jersey and Presi- 
dent of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, has just been pub- 
lished in booklet form. In the pamphlet 
the author *contends that insurance is 
properly included under the classification 
of commerce. Following the President’s 
recent message to Congress, in which the 
matter of insurance is considered, Senator 
Dryden’s paper is particularly timely. 

st 


...-Mrs. John A. Logan is among 
the more recent writers upon insur- 
ance themes. Mrs. Logan has suc: 
ceeded in securing an excellent repu- 
tation as an author since the death of 
her husband, the famous Union Gen- 
eral and later United States Senator 
from Illinois, and while she has pro- 
duced very little that has novelty in 
her treatment of the subject of insur- 
ance, her name nevertheless carries 
and attracts attention on the part of 
a considerable number of her readers. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company is now publishing a series of 
articles by her. In these the question 
of insurance is considered from the 
standpoint of the mother and the home. 
The protection afforded by insurance 
is strongly favored. 
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A Railway Concession Saved 


WE directed attention in November 
last to the warning of a well-informed 
correspondent as to a loss of Ameri- 
can prestige in China by reason of de- 
lay in taking advantage of the favor- 
able concession granted seven years 
ago to Americans for a railway from 
Canton to Han-Kow. The owners of 
this concession were recently in immi- 
nent danger of losing it by cancella- 
tion, but the danger is now past, owing 
to the prompt action of Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan. The projected line is 1,200 
miles long, and at Han-Kow it con- 
nects with a line 1,400 miles long 
(partly built) from that city to Pekin, 
for which a concession was granted to 
a Belgian company. It appears that 
the Chinese ascertained, as they be- 
lieved, that the controlling sharehold- 
ers in this Belgian company were 
French capitalists, and suspected that 
they represented Russian interests. 
Therefore, when they heard that con- 
trol of the American company had 
passed to a Belgian corporation, they 
were inclined to cancel the concession, 
believing that their precautions to in- 
sure American control had been with- 
out avail. How much of the stock had 
been transferred to Belgians we do not 
know, but King Leopold had acquired 
a large interest. According to dis- 
patches from Paris and Brussels, this 
interest was very recently bought by 
Mr. Morgan, and thus the American 
character of the corporation has been 
restored or preserved. That such ac- 
tion was needed is shown by the fact 
that our State Department informed 
the Chinese Government last week that 
the company was actually an Ameri- 
can corporation, and that our Govern- 
ment did not look with favor upon the 
proposed cancellation of its franchise. 
All the stock is now said to be in Amer- 
ican hands, and we hope the road will 
be constructed without further delay. 


& 


Trolleys in Massachusetts 


THE most interesting part of the 
Massachusetts Railroad Commission’s 
recent report is that which relates to 
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the street railways of the State: These 
represent a capital investment of $129,- 
494,000. “ Of 74 operating companies, 
30 failed to earn expenses and fixed 
charges; 25 paid dividends, and 14 of 
these earned their dividends during the 
year. Five companies have been in 
the hands of receivers.” In a consid- 
erable number of cases there must be 
continued acceptance of unsatisfactory 
service, or an increase of fares, or aban- 
donment of the railway. Expensive 
roadbed, heavy rails, large cars and va- 
rious appliances for safety and com- 
fort to meet the demands of the pub- 
lic have in many instances so increased 
the cost of construction and operation 
that it cannot be met by traffic re- 
ceipts. Costly improvements have not 
been followed, in many cases, by the 
needed increase of business and rev- 
enue. 
os 


At the recent annual meeting of 
the stockholders of Swift & Co., in 
Chicago, President L. F. Swift asserted 
in his address that the reports in cir- 
culation about a Beef Trust were with- 
out foundation. “There is absolutely 
no conspiracy or combination,” said 
he, “to control either the purchase of 
live stock or the sale of meats or pack- 
ing house products; on the other hand, 
the packing industry is subject to the 
severest kind of competition, both in 
buying and in selling, and the percent- 
age of profit on sales in the packing 
house industry is less than in other 
lines of business.” 

...--D. O. Mills, Marshall Field and 
Alvin W. Krech were last week elected 
directors of the National Bank of Com- 
merce; Charles H. Tweed, of Speyer & 
Co., a director of the Gallatin Bank; 
Robert Bacon, a director of the Manhat- 
tan Trust Company, and Charles Steele, 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., a director of 
the Liberty National Bank. Changes in 
trust companies include the election of 
T. W. Lamont, second vice-president of 
the Bankers’ Trust Company, as a di- 
rector of the same institution. William 
Darrow, Jr., becomes third vice-president 
of the Lincoln Trust Company, and 
Gerald L. Hoyt and Felix M. Warburg 
directors of the Windsor Trust Company. 
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~ HIGH GRADE INVESTMENT BONDS. 


We dealin bonds of the character legal for Savings Banks and Trustees 
under the most carefully drawn statutes, purchasing entire Municipal, Rail- 
road, and Public Service Corporation issues after careful legal and physical ex- 


aminations by experts. 
The following round blocks which we now own and offer, subject to sale, 


are representative of the class of bonds we carry in stock, available for imme- 
diate delivery at net prices. 

YIELD 
$250,000 STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 314’s, 1943 ee ee 3.20% 
Rank second only to Governments among American bond issues. 


$400,000 CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 34's, 1934 ° . . . 4 ; 3.34% 
Tax exempt in Pennsylvania. Average price, five years, a 3.18% basis. 


$250,000 ILLINOIS CENTRAL PURCHASED LINES FIRST 314’s, 1952 . 3.75% 
The Illinois Central has paid dividends uninterruptedly since 1860. 


$200,000 BALTIMORE & OHIO SOUTHWESTERN FIRST 31¢’s, 1925. . 4,052 
A first lien on its main line of the B. & O., from Parkersburg to St. Louis. 


$100,000 SOUTH SIDE ELEVATED, CHICAGO, FIRST 414’s, 1924 . ‘ - 4.25% 
Net earnings nearly five times interest. Listed in Chicago. 


$150,000 ELGIN, AURORA & SOUTHERN CONSOL. SKG. FUND 5's, 1916 . 5.10% 


Copies of our compilation of statutes governing investments by Savings 
Banks, in bonds and circulars describing in detail bonds offered, mailed on re- 


“" N. W. HALSEY & CO., BANKERS, 


49 WALL ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Morton Trust Co. 


Harrison @ Smith, 38 NASSAU STREET 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
Capital, ia - o e $2,000,000 
New York Surplus and Undivided Profits, $6,000,000 











71 Broadway, 


Acts as Trustee, Guardian, Executor, Administrator, 


COMMISSION ORDERS IN BONDS Assignee, Receiver, Registrar and Transfer 
AND STOCKS PROMPTLY AND Agent. Takes charge of Real and 


P 1P ‘ 
CAREFULLY EXECUTED. ersonal Property 


Deposits received subject to cheque, or on certifi- 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. cate. Interest allowed on daily Balances. 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit issued. 
Gilbert M. Plympton. Thos. A. Gardiner. Wm.L. McKenna, Foreign Exchange. 


Plympton, 
Gardiner & Co., 


BANKERS, DIRECTORS 
Members New York Stock Exchange. re. Ra poe ms Bex 
G. G. Haven, Jame ? 


Bonds and Guaranteed Stocks of the High= | Juilliard, 
est Character, Suitable for Banks, Institu- | Pichard A. McCurdy. 


tions, Trustees, Firms and Individuals, con- 


Stantly on hand. 
. LIST ON APPLICATION EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
1 P Levi P. Morton, Thomas F. Ryan, Edward J. Berwind, G. G 


27 William St., Cor. 232 La Salle St., | Facon’H. Schl Harry Payoe Whites FeMody, Elihu, Root, 


Exchange Place, N.Y. Chicago. 














OFFICERS. 
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Insurance Statements 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF MANCHES- 
TER, N. H. 

The thirty-fifth annual statement of the New 
Hampshire Fire Insurance Company, of which 
Uberto C. Crosby is President, makes a fayor- 
able showing. The assets of the company have 
grown to the extent of $33,897, and the total 
amount is now $3,911,743. The reinsurance re- 
serve is now $1,478,071, against $1,421,416 last 
year. The net surplus is now $1,199,685. It 
was $1,193,546 last year. 

THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

The fifty-second annual statement of the 
Continental Fire Insurance Company, of which 
Henry Evans is President, shows assets of 
$14,543,153, which is an increase of $350,978 


during the year just closed. The net surplus - 


of the company is now $6,756,661, or $193,233 
more than last year. Since the company’s 
organization it has paid over $56,000,000 in 
losses. These payments include the Chicago, 
Boston and Baltimore fire losses. 


THE XTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

The A2tna Insurance Company, of which 
William B. Clark is President, has now been 
doing business for eighty-six years, during 
which period it has paid in losses the enormous 
sum of $99,899,109. Its capital is $4,000,000 
and it has a net surplus of $6,446,851, or a 
gain of $386,114 during the past year. Its 
present surplus to policyholders is $10,446,851. 
Last year this item was $10,060,737. The total 
assets of this company are now $15,814,054. 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

The fifty-fourth annual statement .of the 
Manhattan Life Insurance Company, of which 
Mr. Henry B. Stokes is President, shows total 
assets of $18,682,682, or an increase of $875,- 
457. The total payments of this company to 
policyholders since organization, together with 
amounts now held for their benefit, are $72,- 
707,681, or a $2,720,016 increase during the 
past year. 

THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 

The forty-fifth annual statement of the 
Home Life Insurance Company, of which 
George E. Ide is President, is interesting as 
to figures. The total admitted assets of the 
company appear in the statement as $16,606,- 
229. This is $1,503,389 more than last year. 
The Home Life Insurance Company now has 
41,541 paid policies in force, or 3,436 more than 
a year ago. The gain in paid-for insurance 
is $5,481,707, making the present total $74,- 


THE WILLIAMSBURGH CITY FIRE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY OF BROOK- 
Lah, w %- 

The fifty-second annual statement of the 

Williamsburgh Fire Insurance Company of 

Brooklyn, N. Y., shows a surplus of $1,292,448, 





as against $1,230,653, one year ago. The tota! 
assets of this company are now $2,619,931, 
which is a gain of $154,516-over last year’s 
figures. The book value of the stock is now 
$616.90. The ninety-seventh dividend just de- 
clared is for 15 per cent. 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The one hundred and third semi-annual 
statement of the Home Insurance Company, 
published in the current issue, shows total 
assets of $19,417,329. This is a net increase 
since the publication of the January statement, 
twelve months ago, of $1,376,535. The surplus 
as regards policyholders is now $10,376,321, as 
against $0,574,751 last year. -The net surplus 
in the present statement is shown to be $7,- 
376,321, or an increase of $801,570. The capital 
stock of the Home Insurdnce Company is 
$3,000,000. Elbridge G. Snow is the President 
of this prosperous company. _ 


THE NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY: (MUTUAL) OF MONT- 
PELIER, VT. 

The National Life Insurance Company of 
Montpelier, Vt., of which Mr. Joseph A. De 
Boer is President and James T. Phelps and 
James B. Estee are Vice-Presidents, has just 
issued its fifty-fifth annual statement, from 
which it appears that its total assets are $31,- 
308,453, which is an increase of $3,034,656 over 
last year. The following are the interesting 
increases during 1904: Increase in insurance. 
$0,068,776; increase in assets, $3,034,656; in- 
crease in income, $414,550; increase in surplus. 
$529,766. The amount of insurance issued dur- 
ing 1904 was $23,961,604. 

THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


The statement of the Travelers Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn., just issued, is a 
remarkable one. The record of the company, 
of which Mr. Sylvester C. Dunham is Presi- 
dent, shows an increase during 1904 in cash 
income, resources, life insurance in force, re- 
serve funds, payments to policyholders and 
finally in surplus, which now amounts to 
$5,835,273, or an increase of $606,000 over last 
year’s figures. The Travelers now has total 
resources of $44,456,077, or an increase of 
$4,351,000. During the year 1904 432,000 acci- 
dent claims, amounting to $4,895,000, were paid 
to policyholders. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF AMERICA 

The twenty-ninth annual statement of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of America, of 
which John F. Dryden, United States Senator 
from New Jersey, is President, shows total 
assets of $88,762,305, which is an increase of 
over $16,000,000. The Prudential paid to pol- 
icyholders during 1904 over $13,000,000. The 
company’s total payments to policyholders at 
the close of business December 31, 1904, was 
over $92,000,000. The life insurance issued and 
paid for during the past year was over $312,- 
000,000. This item is the largest in the history 
of the company. The Prudential now has over 
one billion dollars of life insurance in force. 
The surplus to policyholders is $13,325,866. 
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PEEP O’ DAY 
The New Sweet Corn 


is the earliest, sweetest corn ever 
introduced, but it is only one of 
the many choice things that are 
shown in our new 1905 Garden 
and Farm Manual, which is free 
for the asking. 


Pep Cee Suet Corn, by mail postpaid, 15c. pkt.; 
25c. pint; 40c. quart . — . 


Our Quick Cash Cabbage is the 
earliest, hardiest flat-headed cabbage 
known. 

By mail postpaid, 15c. pkt.; 60c. ounce. 

Send us 25c. in stamps, and we will send you, 
postpaid, a pint of the Peep O’ Day Sweet Corn 
and a packet of the Quick Cash Cabbage seed, 
together with our Garden and Farm Manual. 
If you prefer, we will send you the Manual free, and you can order seeds later. 


Our Nitro=Culture insures immense crops without fertilizers. Fully described in our cata- 
logue, which is illustrated throughout with actual photographs. 


JOHNSON & STOKES, bept. a9, 217-219 Market st., , Philadelphia 














explains 
its 
Fame 


Cusseta all dkees 
Outwears all others 
Outlives all others 





REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


New York and Everywhere 
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Ghe 
Shoreham 


Washington, D. C. 
The Leading Fashionable Hotel. 
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Metropolitan Standard of Excellence. 
Absolutely modern and high class in all detail. 
American and European Plans. 


JOHN T. DEVINE, prop. } 














Don’t Go South 


It’s a mistake to run away from cold 
weather. Cold air isa tonic of the greatest 
value. The “Cold Air Cure” is saving the 
lives of thousands of consumptives. It’s 
just as good for every other chronic disease. 
Stay North and get a hardy ‘“‘winter con- 
stitution.’? There’s sound sense and science 
init. If you want to know 


Where and How an Invalid Can 
Best Spend the Winter, 

Write for Booklet ‘‘M’. Address 

THE SANITARIUM, - Battle Creek, Mich. 





‘ 








Q.S.S.Cco. 


7, bermuda 


New Twin-Screw Steamship in service January, 1905. 
Sailings weekly from New ota For illustrated pamphlets, 
ges, etc., writeto A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO,, Agts., 
uebec 8. S. Co., Ltd., 39 Ginean New York; A. ‘Ahern, 
retary, Quebec, Canada, or THOS. COOK ‘& SON, 261 
B'way, ' BA 


ASTON SANITARI UM 


Select class of nervous and mental pn ved. 
ears’ experience ; late first Assistant nysictan nin Midale. 
wn, N. + State ina ital; visit before « MD. Bi 
NCER KINNEY, M. 1).. Faston, Pa. 








SEND FOR 
THIS 
BOOK 


IT’S FREE 
FOR THE 
ASKING 


It tells of an experience of over 80 years in the 
treatment of Deformities and Paralysis. 

It tells what has been done and what can be done 
in a Sanitarium properly equipped and devoted 
exclusively to the treatment of Club Feet, Spinal 
Diseases and Deformities, Hip Disease, Crippled and 
Deformed Joints and Limbs, Infantile P«ralysis, etc. 

It tells how the above conditions can be corrected 
without surgical operations, plaster paris applications 
or painful treatment of any kind. Ask for it. 


THE L. C. McLAIN 
ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 


3100 Pine Street, St. Louis, U.S.A, 


BERMUDA 
The Ideal Winter Resort 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


OPEN FROM DECEMBER TO MAY 
Accommodates 300 guests. For terms, etc. address 


N. 8S. HOWE, Hamilten, Bermuda. 


ST. DENIS 


Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 





Table d’hote Breakfast a: Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 ay u 
Rooms with Bath from Hache per Bay up. 
The Couventant Location, Tasteful Appointment, Rea- 
sonable , Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 


ceptional Excellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
ve secured and retain for it a potronnes ofthe igeal 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 








New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 


Trains fo om Grand Central Station, 42d St. and 4th Av; 
‘or- 


as follows, 
BOSTON 50, ¢t110:00 
*x/1:03, *x/3: cm 5: ”, *7 15:01, *412:00P.M 


Pal ae fe 8A. 


.M., PM 
J ton, Stockbridge, ny Pittsheld—t4: 50, 18:50 A.M, 


WATERBURY & WINSTED—+4:50, $6:00, +%8:00, +10:02 §110:02 
(to Waterbury) ‘A.M., 1:03, +4:30, §95:01, +6:00, %:) :00 (to Water 


Toket offices at cGrand Gentzal, Station and c125th St., also at 
e113, c261, 1, 185, c1,354 Broadway, c3 Park Place, c25 Union Basers, 
e182 Fifth A , C5 Columbus Av., 649 Madison Av., c273 West 
12st 8t., 153" rast 125th St., In Brooklyn, c4 Court St., 860 Fulton 
890 Broadway, E E. D. 
Bt ally eeont Sundays. §Sundays only. {Stops at 125th St. 
xBtope at 125th St. Sundays only. tParlor Car Limited. |Has 
ining Car. cParlor and Sleeping car tickets also. 
Cc. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agt. 


0. M. SHEPARD, Gen. Supt. 





Promptly relieve 
Throat and Troubles. 
A simple remedy. 
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Removal 
Sale 


Sterling Silver and 
Silver Plate at greatly 
reduced prices. Large 
variety of desirable 
and useful articles. 
This sale is to facili- 
tate removal to our 
new store, Fifth Ave. 
and Thirty-second St. 








Reed @ Barton Co. 


41 Union Square. 








Moto Fleetrotype Engraving Go. 


DESIGNERS ana # 

# # ENGRAVERS, 
RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 

Telephone, 1704 John. 








TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top”’ is 

the best and simplest aevice for mak! 

100 copies from pen-wri:ten and 5 
copies from typewritten original, 


me ice $7.50, less trade 
s oeots of 3344%, or $5 net 
THE FELIX C. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 


a 





DON’T COUGH 


— USE — , 


DR. HALL’S BALSA 


FOR THE LUNGS. 





Lamp- 
chimneys that 
break are not 
MAcBETH'’S. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
chimneys. 

Do you want the Index? 


Macsetu, Pittsburgh, 


Write me. 





READING NOTICES 





FLORIDA. 


Two Weeks’ Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The first Pennsylvania Railroad tour of the season to 
Jacksonville, allowing two weeks in Florida, will leave New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington by special 
train on January 31. 

Excursion tickets, including railway transportation, Pull- 
man accommodations (one berth) ,and meals en route in both 
directions while traveling on the special train, will be sold 
at the following rates: New York, $50.00; Trenton, $49.00, 
Philadelphia, arrisburg, Baltimore, and Washington, 
$48.00 ; Pittsburg, $53.00, and at proportionate rates from 
other points. 

& Similar tours will be run February 14 and 28. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other information, apply to 
ticket agents, or to Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.—Adv. 


WASHINGTON. 


Low-Rate Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


January 19th is the date on which will be run the 
next Personally-Conducted Tour of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad to Washington. This tour will cover a lod 
of three days, affording ample time to visit all the 

rincipal points of interest at the National Capital, 
neluding the Congressional Library and the new Cor- 
coran Art Gallery. Rate, covering railroad transporta- 
tion for the round trip and hotel accommodations, 
$14.50 or $12 from New York, $13 or $10.50 from 
Trenton, and proportionate rates from other points, 
according to hotel selected. Rates cover accommoda- 
tions at hotel for two days. Special side trip to 
Mount Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special hotel rates 
after expiration of hotel coupon. 

Similar tours will be run on February 2d and 21st, 
March 9th and 23d, April 6th and 24th, and May 18th. 

For itineraries and full information apply to Ticket 
Agents; C, Studds, Eastern Passenger te 
Fifth avenue, New York; or address Geo. W. ‘hs 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia.— Adv. 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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More than half-a-million copies of the BURPEE CATALOGUES FOR 1905 have been mailed 
already. Have YOU received one? If not, it wi// pay youto write TOeDAY! A postal 
card willdo. Simply address 


BURPEE’S SEEDS, Philadelphia, Pa., 


and you will receive by return mail BURPEE’s FARM ANNUAL,—so long recognized as the 
‘‘Leading American Seed Catalogue.”’ It is a handsome book of 178 pages, 
with elegant colored plates, and /el/s the plain truth about all the 


Best Seeds that Grow! 


12 Dr SAACTagMPSONS EYE WATER. 
Peter Moller’s one 


Cod Liver Oi ° ° 
aera Washiaeton Life 


e Re 2 pure oil, “oe pure Sat it is posi- 
vely free from disagreeable taste and 
odor, Children take ¢ without persua- INSURANCE COMPANY 
sion. It digests readily, does not cling 
to the palate, and never “‘repeats.’’ 

It is made and bottled by Peter Moller Of New York 
at his own factory at the Norway fisher- 
ies—no adulteration possible. 

Not sold in bulk You know you aa 


ge gonnine when you rocelve tue Assets, $17,000,000 


Schieffelin & Company, New York 
: SOLE AGENTS 


























JOHN TATLOCK, President. 
55th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


National Life Insurance Company § .. 


(MUTUAL) —_ 


of Montpelier, Vermont. City, t 


Joszru A.D Borr, President James T PHELPS, Vice-President JAMES B. ESTEE, 2nd Vice-President Osman D. CLARK, Secretary 
Harry M, CUTLER, Treasurer A.B.BISBEE, M.D., Medical Director CLARENCE E. MOULTON, Actuary FRED A. aay Counsel 


JANUARY 1, 1905. 








CASH INCOME DISBURSEMENTS 
ee $5,097,183. 14 Death Claims, * 
emery and Ren ee onl 385,088 ~ | — and Annuities. Wei 
ties. . ndowments and Surrender Value 
Cees for Annut « Taxes,Commissions and all other Disbarsementas.” ‘ 
Income Saved $2,932, 595.88 


Total - $6,395,013.54 Total * * $6,895, 013.54 








ng hans $11,827,881.00 Insurance Rese enyeenprevi unas 

ks. on n rves 
Tent ae Fires Liens -12,158,742.02 Annuity Reserves.. 
Policy Loans and Premium Notes,, « -4,193,627.42 Extra rves 
Real Estate Book Value, +. 1215 476.08 Trust Fund Kese: 
Loans on Collateral “ 16,500.00 Death Claims under raijantannt:. 
Cash, in Banks and Office v Liabilities. 
Interest and Heats — ty tee ‘i see — phe 

nreporte emiums,... d 
Due from Agents, _ 1271 SURPLUS = 3,458,075,90 


Total $31,308,453.67 Total $31,3938,453.67 


—) 








THE YEAR 1004 SHOWS 


in Insurance $9,068,776' Increase in Payments to 

— in Assets 3,034,656 . Wan ty ay ol $273.85 
in Income ncrease in Surplus 

—— " Insurance Issued 23,961,604 


Insurance in Force $134,761,554 





. MAKLEY. General Manager, 149 Brosdwar new FF York an ob ay MULLENNEAUX, t Manager, 82 State sewers, Aibeng, N. ¥. 


MOREY, Manager, 11 State Street, T ° Gen’l Agent, Ch hester, 
» MOREY , Manager 1 Stricott By. Budi, N.Y. BYRON WELLS, Gen'l Ant, Ouondane Ce Senne Deak Chis” Bracuss, KY. 
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mat ee Cents ike the old style Oficial 
aoe 


and has four times = e fang 
test, 1 in. sq. hard pine bu’ 
620 lbs. before parting). atte byt e > bent 
4 — mfrs.the world over. Inval- 


No: “genuine ’ 


the * (Us 
abe 2 0z, ia GE's -f 5e. ; muc iLAGE, 
puesta “CEMENT CO., 155 Essex Ave.. Geaneton, | Mass. 


DIVIDENDS 


THE AMERICAN SAVINGS BANK. 
501 FIFTH AVENUE, COR, 42D STREET. 

Interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. (33%) per annum will be credited depositors for 
three and six months ending December 3ist,. ton on all 
sums from $5 to $9,000, payable January 16th, 1 905. Bank 
open from 9 A. M, 4 P. M., and om Monday evening from 
6 to 8 o'clock. aA 12 M. on Saturday. Money deposited 
on or before January 10th will draw interest from Jan- 
uary ist. EDWARD V. LOEW, President. 
WILLIAM M. HAZELTON, Acting Treasurer. 
JOHN V. IRWIN, Secretary. 


PEO DIS OE 


SAVINGS BANK 


Vi CO? 
THE HOME INSURANCE GO. OF N. Y. 
56 Cedar Street, 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of TEN PER CENT. on the Capital Stock, 





o— 











payable on demand to Stockholders of record on January 


Ist, 1905 BURTIS, Secretary. 


New York, January 10th, 1905. 
Office of the 
PHENIX INSURANGE GOMPANY. 
9ith Dividend. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., January 16, 1905. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared the emi-Annual 
Dividend of FIVE PER Mob (5%), payable on demand, at the 
brane h oftice of the com any, No. 68 William street, New York 


City, to stockholders of Tpeu on this date. 
CHARLES v. KOSTER, Secretary. 


Office of the 
BUFFALO, ROGHESTER AND PITTSBURGH 
RAILWAY GOMPANY, 

No. 36 Wall Street, New York, J: anuary 16th, 1905. 
Dividends of THREE PER CENT. on the preferred and of 
THREE PER CENT. on the common stock of this Company have 
been ceclar yable February 15th next to stockholders of 
record February 6th next. Checks will be mailed to stockholders, 

J. H. HOCART, Assistant Treasurer. 











UNITED STATES RUBBER GOMPANY. 


42 Broadway, New York, January Sth, 1905. 


The Board of Directors of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany has this day declared a dividend of ONE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT, on the Preferred Stock of this Com- 
pany, from the net earnings for the fiscal ws = 
April Ist, 1904, to stockholders of record at 3 P. M. Feb- 
Tuary ‘ 28th, 1905, payable March 15th, 1905. 

The Preferred Stock Transfer Books "will close at 8 P. M. 
on Tuesday, February 28th, 1905, and reopen at 10 A. M. 
on Thursday, March an 1905. 

HN J. WATSON, JR., Treasurer. 


ROGERS joreeerny WORKS. 
w York, N. Y., January 3d, 1905. 

The Board of wee have this day declared the lar 
St ly dividend for the quarter ending January 3ist, 
1905, ONB AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. on the 
ferred ¢ capital Stock of this Company, out of the net earn- 
ings, to be paid on the first day of February, 1905. 

They ‘have also declared a dividend of ONE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT, on the Common Capital Stock of this 
Company, out of the net earnings, to be paid on the first 
day of ‘February, 1905. 

For the purpose of payment of such dividends the stock 
transfsr books will be ne January 16th at noon until 
February 24 at 10 A, 

JOSEPH S. HOUSE, Treasurer. 








Office of the 
NEW YORK ag GOMPANY. 


Ft 2 ae | — 
Coupons of the NEW YORE 
Mortgage Bonds, maturing \. tt, - et et be paid 
on and after that date at the office of The United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company, se 55 Cedar Gireet. New 
York City. GEO, B. SPENCER, Treasurer. 


American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. 


By Ee LR By Ay Be 
extra dividend of 

be paid on Monday, January 16, 1905, to stockholders 
record at the close of f business on Saturday, December 81, 


The transfer books will be clodéd from January 2 to 
January 14, 1905, both days included. 
WM. RB. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. 


Four Per Oent. Collateral Trust Bonds. 

Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on Janu- 
ary 1, 1905, at the office of the Treasurer in New York, will 
be paid by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall Street. 

WILLIAM BR, DRIVER, Treasurer. 








ELECTIONS AND MEETINGS 


THE GITIZENS’ GENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


New York, Jan. 13, 1905. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of this Bank, 
held January 10th, 1905, the foll ———e gentlemen 
were elected Directors for the ensuing 
Francis M. Bacon, Jr., James ¢ McAllister, Jr., 
William 8. Bogert, John A. McCall, 
Ralp John P. Munn, 
Elkan Naumburg, 
Louis F. Dommerich, Henry Sam 
Ewald Fleitmann, 
Robert B. Hirsch, 
Jacques Huber, 
perwin F. P. Kingsley, 
Edwin Lan an, 
Woodbury ngdon, Henry B. Stokes, 
Augustus F. Libby, = A. Whee — A. Walton, 


Willi 
At a meeting of the Board of oe held this day, Mr. 
Edwin §. henck was unanimo' re-elected President, 
and Mr. Ewald Fleitmann was una usly re-elected Vice- 
President, HENRY DIMSE, Cashier. 








BAST RIVER roy ae gg BANK, 
w York, mag 10th, 1905. 
At the annual election held this day the following named 
gentlemen were duly elected Directors of this Bank for the 
ensuing year: 
David Banks, Charles Banks, 
David Banks, Jr., Vincent Loeser, 
a. = bene a 1, panes G. Hall, 
rge R. Turn’ P. Chaun ‘Anderson, 
Francis B. Griffin. sited 
At a subsequent mos of the Board of Directors, Mr. 
David Banks having declined a re-election on account of his 
continued ill health, Mr. Vincent Loeser was elected Presi- 
dent and Mr, Frederic T. Hume, Vice-President, for the 
ensuing year. Z. BE, NEWELL, Cashier. 





THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


New York, January 12, 1905. 
At the annual meeting of the stockholders of this bank, 


held January 10th, 1905, the following named gentlemen 
were unanimously re-e lected: 


J. Edward Simmons, 
Cornelius N. Bliss, 
Charles Stewart — 


Robert W. Stuart, 

Richard T. W: 

William 8. Opdyke, 
es G. Cannon. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held this day, Mr. 
J. Edward Simmons, president, and Mr. James G. Cannon, 
vice-president, were unanimously re-elected. 


CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 
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FOURTEENTH STREET BANK, IN THE GITY 
OF NEW YORK, 
1 East Feeue Street. 
New York, January 10th, 1905. 
At the annual meeting of the stockholders of this bank 
held this day the following named gentlemen were elected 
Directors for the ensuing year: 


Edward B. Jordan, 
Charles W. Morse, 
Frank Seaman, 
Frank N. Doubleday, Morris E. Sterne, 
Richard L. Edwards, Albert gow 
Irving C. Gaylord, George F. Vail. 
At a subsequent meeting of the Board of f Directors Mr. 
Ross Appleton was re-elected President, Mr. Geor; 
Vail was re-elected First Vice-President, and Mr. Jo 
Carroll was re-elected Second Vice-President, all unanimous- 
ly. IRVING C. GAYLORD, Cashier. 


THE IMPORTERS AND TRADERS’ 
NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK. 
New York, January 10th, 1905. 
At the annual meeting of the stockholders of this bank, 
held to-day, the following named gentlemen were duly 
elected Directors for the ensuing year: 
John Arbuckle, James R. Plum, 
Isaac D. Fletcher, 
Henry ©. Hulbert, 
Henry R. Ickelheimer, 
Edward A. Price, 
Edward Van Veteahan 
At a subsequent meeting of the Board of Directors Mr. 
Edward Townsend was unanimously re-elected President and 
Mr. Russell Sage was unanimously re-elected Vice-President. 
H. H, POWELL, Cashier. 


THE IRVING tag gy BANK. 

w York, January 10th, 1905. 
of the stockholders of this Bank, 
g named gentlemen were elected 








At the annual meetin 
held to-day, the follo 
as Directors: 

Chas. F. Mattlage, Geate P. Morse, 

Chas. H. Fancher, Wm. H. Barnard, 

W. H. B. Totten, William C. Demorest, 

Sam'l B. Downes, William Ziegler, 

Chas. Reed, Hampden E. Tener, Jr., 

John W. Nix, Samuel Crooks, 

Henry Kroger, Samuel S. Conover, 
Theo. F. Whitmarsh. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Board of Directors, held 
January 11th, 1905, Mr. Charles H. Fancher was re-elected 
President, Mr. Charles F. Mattlage and Mr. Samuel 8. 
Conover were re-elected Vice- Se all unanimously. 

BENJ. . WERNER, Cashier. 





The National Park Bank of New he 
January 10th, 

At the cunees meeting of the stockholders of the National 
Park Bank, held this day at its banking house, 214 Broad- 
way, the following were unanimously elected Directors for 
the ensuing year: 

Joseph T. Moore, 
Stuyvesant Fish, 
George S. Hart, 
Charles Seribuer, 
pase Cc. 

tock bill Pots. 


pt Belmont, 
Richard Delafield, Gilbert G. Thorne, 
John C. McKeon, 


and as Inspectors of Election, William D. Baldwin, Charles 
L. Hadley and Frederic P. Moore. 

At the first meeting of the new Board Mr, Richard Dela- 
field was elected President, and Messrs. Stuyvesant Fish, 
Gilbert G. Thorne, John C. ‘McKeon, and John ©, Van Cleaf 
were elected Vice-Presidents, all unanimously. Edward J. 
Baldwin was appointed Cashier, and Messrs, William O. 
Jones, Frederick O. Foxcroft. William A. Main and Maurice 
H. Ewer were appointed Assistant Cashiers. 

EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Cashier. 


Francis R. Appleton, 
John Jacob Astor, 

George Fred’k Vietor, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, 





The National Shoe and Leather Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New York, January 10th, 1905. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of this Bank, 
held this day at its banking house, 271 Broadway, the fol- 
lowing were unanimously elected Directors for the ensuing 
year: 

David F. Butcher, 
Sylvester C. Dunham, 
Frederick H. Ecker, Henry Ollesheimer, 

Haley Fiske, Gilbert B. Sayres, 

John R. Hegeman, Newton E. Stout, 

Thomas H. Hubbard, Oswald G. Villard. 

At the first meeting of the new Board, held January 11th, 
Mr. William L. Moyer was elected President, Mr. Henry 
Ollesheimer, First Vice-President, and Mr. Gilbert B. 
Sayres, Second Vice-President. A. 0. CORBY, Cashier. 


.Cornelius B, Mitchell, 
William L. Moyer, 





THE MERGANTILE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New York, + BS 
AT THE ANNUAL MEETING ‘ OF THE SHA EHOLDEas 
of this Bank, held on the 10th inst., the following nama 
gentlemen were duly elected Directors for the ensuing year; 


T. Albeus Adams, Miles M. O’Brien, 
Charles P.  Jnenens, Augustus G. Paine, 
William Ba Dick 8S. Ramsay, 
William F. _ Adolph Rusch, 

Robert C. Clowry, George H. Sarge: 

Wm. Nelson Cromwell, Frederick B. Sohenck, 
William J. Curtis, William Skinner, 
Frederick L. Eldridge, Abraham Stern, 
Edwin Gould, William H. Taylor, 
Edward T. Jeffery, Ernst Thalmann, 
John F.. Kehoe, Edward R. Thomas, 
Emanuel Lehman, Robert M. Thompson, 
Seth M. Milliken, Warner Van Norden, 
Charles W. Morse, 


Isaac Wallach, 
Harry F. Morse, Jobn Skelton Williams, 
Richard Young 

At a Meeting of the Board of Directors, held this day, Mr, 
FREDERICK B. SCHENCK was unanimously re-elected 
President, and Mr. MILES M. O’BRIEN, Mr. WILLIAM £. 
TAYLOR and Mr. DICK S. RAMSAY were unanimo te 
elected Vice-Presidents. JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier. 


THE SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, January 12, 190, 
At the annual meeting of stockholders for the election of 
Directors, held on January 10, 1905, the following gentlemen 
were unanimously re-elected to serve for the ensuing year: 


Samuel G. Bayne, Stuart G. Nelson, 

Edward C. Bodman, Daniel O’Day, 

T. Wistar Brown, Franklin Quinby, 

Lucius A. Cole, William A. Ross, 

Gen. Francis V. Greene, Joseph Seep, 
Charles C. Thompson. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day 
Messrs. Samuel G. Bayne and Stuart G. Nelson were unaii- 
mously re-elected President and Vice-President, respectively, 

Cc. C. THOMPSON, Cashier. 


THE STATE BANK. 
New York, January 13, 19065. 
At the Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of this Bank, held 
January luth, 1905, the following were elected Directors for the 


eusuing year 
0. Ls Richard J.C, Sim 
Say 2 — Lucius 8, Littauer 
Elias dpingarn Albert I, Voorhis 
William B. Roth, 

And William Vogel and Moritz Freedman were elected Inspe:- 
tors of the next ensuing election. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Board of Directors, Mr. Oscar 
L. Richard was unanimously re-elected President, and ‘Mr. Arnold 
Kohn was unanimously re-elected bi ag President. 

. I, VOORHIS, Cashier. _ 
THE FIRST aawiiens BANK, 
MORRISTOWN, N. J. 
Morristown, N. J., January 14th, 1905. 

At the Annual Meeting of Stockholders for the Election of 
Directors, held Jan. 10th, 1905, the following gentlemen 
were unanimously elected "to serve for the ensuing 

Edwin W. Coggeshall, Rudolph H. Kisse 
Joseph B. Dickson, Robert H. McCurdy, 
Chas. W. Ennis, D. Hunter McAlpin, 
H. Ward Ford, Guy Minton, 

Francis 8S. Hoyt, Albert H. Vernam, 
Theodore F. King, Jos. H. Van Doren, 
George B. Wilson, 

At the first meeting of f'the New Board of Directors Mr. 
ALBERT H. VERNAM was re-elected President and Mr. 
RUDOLPH H. KISSEL First Vice-President and Mr. GUY 
MINTON Second Veet 











H H. VAN DOREN, Cashier. 


FINANCIAL 
Curtis & Romaine 


30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 

CON. STOCK EXCHANGE OF N. Y. 

N. ¥Y. COTTON EXCHANGE 

N. Y. PRODUCE EXCHANGE 

Orders Executed for Investment or on Margin 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 

64 f 


FARM MORTGAGES in the Irrigated West. 
Tue VAN KLEECK-BACON INVESTMENT CO., ae Colo 





lembers 
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BONDS 


January Investments 


Circulars on Application. 


T. W. Stephens & Co., 


2 Wall St., New York. 














Atchison 4% Debs., Feb. 1, 1906 

Rock Island 412% Notes, July 1, 1907 
Rock Island Choctaw 4’s, [May 1, 1906 
So, Pac. Coll. 432, Dec. 1, 1905 

Central Crosstown 5% Notes, May, 1906 


And all Notes and Short-time Bonds of Railroads and 
Industrial Companies dealt in by 


Thomas L. Manson & Co. 


Members of New York and Beston Stock 


Exchanges. 
Tel. 1887-1890 Cort. a 71 BROADWAY. 


New Descriptive Circular on Application. 


dH fl. GOLDING. 








REAL 
ESTATE 








No. 9 Pine St. 


No. 541 5th Ave., 
New York City. 











LATHAM, 


ALEXANDER & CO. 
BANKERS, 


Nos. 16 and 18 Wall Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Conduct a General 


Banking Business. 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchaifts 
and Individuals received on favorable terms, 
and Interest allowed on Daily Balances, 
subject to check at sight. 


— 








as 
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BANKERS. 


MEMBERS 


NeW York Stock Exchange 


Orders Executed for All Investment 
Securities, 











59 Cedar Street, New York. 
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R= OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business January llth, 1905: 

RESOURCES, 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation. . 
United States bonds to secure United States 


$21,922, —¥ 19 
one ao 


epos 
Stocks, securities, ete 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Other real estate owned 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 138,662.22 
——— for Clearin; 9,476,126.49 
wful money reserve $ 
pecie " 5,082, 157.13 
Legal-tender notes 2,302,000.00 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


National bank notes outstanding 

Due to other National banks. . 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 
Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits, subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 


Cashier’s checks outstanding 
United States deposits 
Bonds borrowed 


$52,938, 159.76 
Strate oF New York, County or New York, s88.: 

I, EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of the above named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 14th day of Jan- 


uary, 1905. 
{Seal.] THOS, CHESBRO WATKINS, 
Notary Public, Kings County. 
Certificate filed in New York County. 
CLARENCE H. MACKAY, 
WM. L. BULL, ‘ Directors, 
DUMONT CLARKE, 


Correct—Attest: 





1876— —1905 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage. h 
Loans upon Real Estate. - - - oe Te 





-—_— 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CITIZENS CENTRAL NATIONAL B 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business January 11, 1905: 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 

United States bonds to secure ¢irculation.... 
— pentane bonds to secure United States 


$16, 200,822.68 
255.58 
1,585,000.00 


Premiums on United States bonds 
Stocks, 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Other real estate owned 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
— money reserve in bank, 
pecie 


Legal-tender notes 

Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 

Due from United States Treasurer, other =~ 
5 per cent. redemption fun 40,000.00 

Assets Central National Bank in liquidation. - 786,950.31 


Detal. ... 06000600 ¢essbeebeanee rasceke $33 565,562.57 
LIABILITIES. 
Goatees woe DORE Ths cb csncsnsases ep Pay pe. $2,550,000.00 


lus 

Dndivided profits, less expenses and — — 
National bank notes outstanding. . 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers. 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits, subject to —_— 
Demand certificates of deposit. 
COPEMEOE GROGNB. 00. coccccececcnces ° 
Cashier’s checks = gage 
United States deposi 
—— of United States disbursing officers. 

Bonds borrowed 


SS2SRNBES 28: 
RBsssssraszs 


mogiice 
Ne2w 
~ a 

32285 
3 


Total $33,565,562.57 
Stats oF New York, County or New York, ss.: 

I, HENRY DIMSE, “Cashier of the above named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. HENRY DIMSE, Cashier, 

Subscribed and sworn > before me this 138th day of Jan- 
uary, 1905. W. ELLIOTT, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: EWALD FLEITMANN 

WOODBURY LANGDON, 
EDWIN 8S. SCHENCK, 


Directors. 





Security. Gonvenience. 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
214 BROADWAY, 


Offer exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping of 
securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices. 


Privacy. 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience of 
customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 





Incorporated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 


CAPITAL, - - - = = 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, - - 


LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. 


- $2,000,000.00 
a $12,250,114.79 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board ef Trustees. 
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EPO OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

R HANOVER NATIONAL BANK, 

at New York, in if sees. of New York, at the close of 
anuary 

business RESO 


loans avd discounts 

Overdrafis, secured and unsecured 
‘tes bonds to secure circulation. . 
ates bonds to secure United States 


United States bonds on hand 

Premiums on United States bonds. 

Bonds, sccurities, etc 

Banking house, furniture and fixtures 

Other real estate owned 

Due from National banks (not reserve oa 

Due frow State banks and bankers. 

Checks aud other cash items...... 

Exchanges for Clearing House.. 

Notes of other National banks... 

Fractional paper currency, nickels oat cents. 

Lawful money reserve in bank, v 

Specie eoecseee 
Legal-tender notes 

Redemption fund with. United States Treas- 
urer (5 per cent. of circulation 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption 


be 
3 BB 38: 
ie 


108,000.00 
$100, 753,404.96 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in....... Sedveavecoewetes $3,000,000.00 
Surplus fund 000,000.00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 648,630.33 
National bank notes outstanding 50,000.00 
Due to other National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 

Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits, subject to check 

Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified Check. ....cccccsccccccseccess eoece 

Cashier's checks outstanding 

United States deposits 

Bonds borrowed 


Total. .cccrsanscsuthanddanvvss candeneeed $100, 753,404.96 
State oF New YorK, County oF New YoRK, 83.: 

I, ELMER E. WHITTAKER, Cashier of the above named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

ELMER E. WHITTAKER, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to aes me this 14th day of Jan- 
uary, 1905. JOHN ©. RYER, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: JAS. T. WOODWARD, 

ELIJAH P, SMITH, 
WILLIAM DE F. HAYNE on 


EPORT Of THE CONDITION OF 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the cl 
business January 11, 1905: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation.. 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Other real estate owned 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, ee and cents. 
s.: 


Lawful money reserve in b 
Specie 


Directors. 





3 
g 


3 


RBEBRES 38368 


Bossess- 


re 
wseesasssses 


LIABILITIES. 
Capita 1 stock paid in 
Surplu s fund 
Undivided profits, less expenses’ and taxes paid 
National bank notes outstanding 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits, subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
— i checks 
ashi 


Total. ...ccccscvcvesessvveccccssosocccsss $1,979, 424.92 
Starr or NEW York, County or Nuw YorK, 88.: 

I, Z E, NEWELL, Cashier of the above named bank, do 
solem:!y swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

Z. NEWELL, Cashier. 


Subseribed and sworn to before me this 18th day of Jan- 
wary, 1905. AMUEL A. SWART, 
Notary Public, Westchester County, 

ertificate filed in N. Y., Co. 

VINCENT LOESER, 

DAVID BANKS, 

FREDERIC T. HUME, 


Corre Attest: 


Directors. 





arene. OF THB fompon oF 
RTERS’ AND TRADERS’ > NATIONAL 


of New York, at- —s York, = the frate of New York, at 
the close of business *“RESOUE q 


254.18 





Banking house, furniture and fixtures. . 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 

Checks and other cash items... 

Exchanges for Clearing House.. 

Notes of other National banks 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.. 
Lawful money reserve in bank, 





pecie 
Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with Unitea” States ‘Treasurer 
(6 per cent. of tion 
Due from United States Treasures, other than 
5 per cent. redemption 


$34,180,073.88 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital — PONE Meccccscce igus deedenaness $1,500,088 00 
Surplus 5,000,000 
Undivided y pectin less" expenses and taxes paid 1,607, 1064.38 
National bank notes outstanding "100. 
State bapk notes ae Bea evece 

Due to other National banks.......... 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 

Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits, ‘subject to Accept, 

Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checkS.......-+-+.e+-- SSicetvovs es coe 

Cashier’s checks outstanding eovece ocvccoecssd 


Total oeeeee se $34,180,073.88 
oo or New Yorx. “County oF ‘New Yorx, ss ss 
H. POWELL, Cashier of the above — ee “pank, do 
adtiunie swear that the above statement is true to the ae 
d H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 


uary, 1905. 
Correct—Attest: NS 
HENRY R, (iCKELHEIMER, Directors. 

WARD O. RICE, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 
* ine Ge of New York, at the close of business January 


United States bonds to secure U. S. deposits.. 
Premiums on United States bonds 

Stocks, securities, etc.... 
Banking house . 
Other real estate owned............++- evcbcs 
Due from National banks.............. oo se 
Due from State banks and bankers 

Checks and other cash items 
Specie «2 for Clearing House 

pecie 


in 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock paid in...... ea0gn ceceecsécscete 
Surplus fund.. 
Undivided profits, Tess \ expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding 
Dividends unpaid 
Due to other National banks.............. oad 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks. 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 
United States deposits.............. guste cae 


$34,046,915.94 

Statz or New York, Country or New York, ss.: 

I, JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true the beat 
of my ———- and belief. JAMES V. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 14th of lone 
ary, 1905. PHILIP H. MOORE, Notary Public, 

Certified in New York County. Kings Go. 
Correct—Attest: os P. ARMSTRONG, 


. M. MILLIKEN, 
FREDERICK B. SOHENOK, 
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EPORT OF THB CONDITION OF THE 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business January 11, 1905: 


Loans eee Coemnte.. 
Overd 8, secured a 
United Beaten bende te pang SERPERS 
Premiums on United States bo bonds 
i PO: GEE coctesecsecsrcedncecese 
Furniture and fixtures..... 
Other real estate owned.. 
Due from National banks ‘(not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash 7. 
ng 


1,412,011.00 
784, 


12,500.00 
27,778.71 
- -$10,137,716.91 


LIAB 

Genital —< OUR Ahi cicctssiiveniesesecsinc 1 pap toy 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 288,996. oS 
National bank notes eS -- 

Due to other National banks.. 

Due to State banks and bankers 


eeeeee 


Individual Geneatin, * subject to “check. - 

Demand eqecimentes ef deposit 

SD GOED ccccecceccécctcose Kanban dete 
Cashier’s aoe outstanding seeee aeante neeewe 


Total..... ine tettepheedaminsecasamegnted $10, 187,716.91 
—- or New York *“Oountr™ or Naw. Yorx, 88.: 

B. F. WERNER, Cashier of the above named bank, do 
aiane swear that the above statement is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. B. F. WERNER, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 138th day of Jan- 
uary, 1905. W. OC. KING, voter Public, N. Y. Co. 


Correct—Attest: WM. H. pPARN RD, 
THEO. WHITMARSH, Directors. 
H. E, TENER, Jr., 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION 
NEW 


Loans and discounts........... 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. . 


38 
533 
3 


882383328 


Stats oF New York, County or New York, ss.: 

I, FREDERICK FOWLER, Cashier of the above named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the - statement is true 
to the best of my ore. and belie 

[L. 8.] FREDERICK FOWLER, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to tae me this 14th day of Jan- 


uary, 1905, 
J LEWIS L. Me Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: pt ae SJ F. ETIJEN, 
SIDOR STRAU: 


Directors. 
HOBART J. oa 





NATIONAL BANK 
of NORTH AMERICA 


41-43 WALL STREET, 
43-45-47-49 EXCHANGE PLACE, 


Statement at the Close of Business Jan. 
uary 11th, 1905. 


RESOURCES. 


DOES 2 cccccccncceceese db SesNE Kade cceenesecnel $14,480, 496.43 
United States Bonds 

Philippine Certificates..... cinaeesasrnssscnae 

Other Bonds and Stocks 

Cash and a for Clearing House 
Due from Bank 


696,701.82 
8,246, 080.68 
8,077,828.4 

$29,095, 958.07 


- $2,000,000.00 
° % 2,021,822.37 


28, 188,87 
814,000.00 


Capital 
Surplus 
Undivic 


Capital 
Surplus and Profits 
Nation: 


Unearned Discounts 
——_ on 


IE C5. ncd.co cnuwapivn cacy ceicecanos aie 


OFFICERS. 
RICHARD L, EDWARDS.......... aseee 
HENRY CHAPIN. 
... Assistant Cashier, 
et oecessees Assistant Cashier, 


DIRECTORS. 


Henry H. Cook, William F, Havemeyer, August Belmont, 
Robert M. Thompson, Henry a, >, Warner Van 
Norden, Mahlon D, Thatcher, Edward T. Bedford, Warner 
ae Van Norden, Charles T. Barney, Ambrose Monell, John 

er, Richard L, Edwards, Charles W. Morse, Oak 
itigh re, Hugh J. Chisholm. 


United States, State and City Depositary. 


WARD B. WI 








EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK 


at City of New York, in ne State of New York, at the close of 
business January 11th, 19% 


R -EsOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 


Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 

J. 8. bonds to secure L ~epmeeee 

Premiums on U.S 

Bonds, wee hE a ccce 

Banking-house furniture and fixtures 

Due from national banks (nut reserve agents).. 
Due from State banks and bankers 

Checks and other cash items 


at Ne 
busine 





Fractional paper currenc 
a ‘pease reserve in rank, viz.: 


Redem 
circu 


Dagteal stock paid in . 
8u s fund 

Un ined profits, less expenses and taxes paid 
National bank notes outstanding 

Due to other national banks 


oot certifc 
Certified ch 
Cashier's c . och outstanding a. 

il ihnisntsansanienintuntinnnininaiiaeceannigialne $14,340,184 % 
State of New York, Count 4 of New York, ss. 

I, AUGUSTUS CG. CORBY, Cashter of the above-named beak, 
do ‘solemnly swear that the above statement 1s true to the best 0 
wba knowledge and beli C. CORBY, Cashier. 

bscribed and sworn to before me om 16th bar Oe of peu 


“Beal, Notary Public, Kings Se Q No M 
, . Certificate eke in N, Y. 
Correct—Attest; 


THOS. H. HUBBARD 
HE NRY. ‘OLLESHEIMER, 


{Directo 
W. L. MOYER, 


S2S2eSeerscses 


ar al 


> 
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——EE7~ 
| OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
EPORT VaATIONAL PARK BANK, 
at New York City, in the State of New York, at the close 


of business January 11th, on 


d discounts 
Orerdratt’. secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation. . 
United Stetes bonds to secure United States 


— 
in 
a. SeCUTItieB, CfC..crcccccccccecccccecs 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Due from Ns ational banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
ecks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie 
Legal-tender potes ‘ 
Redemption fund with United States Treas- 
urer (5 per cent. of circulation) 
Due from United States Treasurer, 
than 5 per cent, redemption fund 


13,621,384.01 
6,590,570.00 


150,000.00 


Capital stock paid in 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 
National bank notes outstanding 

Due to other National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 
Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits, subject to check 

Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified Checks. 2c. ccccccccccccccccccece ecco 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 

United States deposits......... eovcccccceece 


Strate oF New YorK, County 0 B 
I, EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Cashier of the ‘shave named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief 

EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 18th aa 
vary, 1905. WM. B, DOUGLAS, Notary Public, K 

oe filed in KY 

Correct—Attest: H T. MOOR 


D C, HOYT, Directors. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business January 11th, 1905: 
RES 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 

United States bonds to secure circulation.... 
Stocks, securities, ete 

Banking house, furniture and fixtures 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 

ae a other cash items 





Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.. 
ie money reserve in bank, viz.: 
pecte 


if 
3s 
3 


Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 


Due to trast companies an 
Dividendy vant comp d savings banks 
Individual denosits, subject to oe: 
Demand certificates of deposit... . 
Certified checks .186. 
Cashier's checks outstanding 17,049.59 
,506,056.31 
New Yorx. County or Nsw TT ee: $ 
1, SA» {UFL 8. CAMPBELL, Cashier of the "above named 
bank. do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
§ SAMUEL 8S. CAMPBELL. Cashier. 
a" aed and sworn to before me this 18th day of Jan 
(Seal. } 0. E. PAYNTER, Nota 
Correct.—Attest: GEO. SHERM AN, » Fargas 
CHAS. D. DICKEY, Directors. 
R. M. GALLAWAY, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
a tg ee NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York City, in the State of New York, at the 
close of business ‘anus ith 1905: 


Loans and discounts.........-++ cgsrecessneey CR CTARRASS 
aft ‘and unsecured. . 304. 


Overdrafts, 

United States bonds to secure circulation 

United States bonds to secure U. 8. deposits. . 

Stocks, securities, etC.......-e.sesseceesress 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 

Due from State banks and bankers 

Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for Clearing House 

Notes of other National banks 

fps paper currency, nickels and cents.. 
l money reserve: in bank, viz.: 


Specie 
Legal-tender notes 

Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


Capital stock paid in 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits. less « expenses and taxes paid. 

National bank notes outstanding 

Due to other National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 

Individual deposits subject to check 

Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 

United States deposits 

Liabilities other than those above stated 
Bonds bo ed 


Tota 
Strats or New Yor«, County or New York, ss 
I, CHARLES ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the owe statement is 
true to the best of my knowledge and belie 
8. ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 18th day of Janu- 
ary, 1905. A. LANSING BAIRD. Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: E. V. W. ROSSITER, 
J L Directors. 


- D. LAYNG, 
THOMAS L, JAMES, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
THIRTY-FOURTH STREET NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK, 
at New York City, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business January llth. 1905: 
RESOUR 


$619,473.76 


Premiums on United States bonds 
Stocks, securities, - 

Furniture and Fixture 

Due from National ror (not reserve 
Due from trust companies 

Checks and other cash items. . 
Exchanges for Clearing House... 
Notes of other National banks 


+» Ba3300S08 


535833 8/3 328933243283 


Folemption fund with United States Treasurer 
( per cent. of circulation) 


a 8 


Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding 

Due to other National banks 

Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 
Individual deposits suBject to check 

Demand certificates of deposit 

Time cgnieaias of deposit 


Liabilities other than these above sta 7 
Bond securing mortgage on 41 W. 34th St.. 


= 

 § 

qa 
Son 


~ 
S 
3 


Z8RA23833 313 SseSz8S3R8835 


3 
3 
3 


Tot 
one or New Yore. 8s. 

CURTIS J. BEARD, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
ae "solemnly swear that the aoe statement {s true to the 
best of my knowledge and be 

. BEARD, Oashier. 


OURTIS J 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 14th day of Janu- 
ary, 1905. JOSEPH T. VAN ~ 
Notary Public. N. Y. County, No. 6. 
Correct—Attest: E. R. L. GOULD, 
WM. H. SEAION. Directors. 
CLINTON E. BRAINE, 
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The First National Bank 


JERSEY CITY, N. J, 


Jan. 11, 1905. 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts..-.-.-.-. 

Due from other banks and 

bankers.... 

Real estate and securities. - - . 
United States bonds 
Cash and Reserve. - 


$4,154,382.25 


ee ee eee ew eeee 


4,018, 701.34 
597,549 94 
850,000.00 
856,031 8s 

$10,476,665.38 

LIABILITIES. 





$400,000.00 


1,077,690.05 
379,800.00 


8,619,175.-33 
$10,476,665.38 


Surplus and undivided profits 
Circulation . 
Deposits 





E. F. C. YOUNG, President. 

GEO. T. SMITH, Vice President. 

GEO. W. CONKLIN, Cashier. 

JNO. W. OMBERSON, Assistant Cashier. 





OPPORTUNITY. 


Would you like to know of an investment just as safe 
and twice as good as any mortgage, where you can place 
a small sum in the original shares of the most conservative 


eompany —— oil in Kansas? 

No speculation Land absolutely proved 
and R. oil every day. Two drills at work 
bringing in more wells and adding to the value of the 
shares, which are steadily going up. 

Write for full information to 
THE ORIENT OIL GAS AND MINING CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 





_el 


to hold thirteen copies of Ty 


BIN D ERS INDEPENDENT will be furnished by 


us at the rate of 85 cents each, postage included. 
The Independent, 
130 Fulton Street, New York, 


Sone €vE5 Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
INSURANCE 
1851 THE 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Gompany 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President: 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 1904, =« $33,590,999.39 
Liabilities, « * * # 30,943,508.01 


Surplus, ad = 2,647,491.38 
A Laws en the policy holder. 


NEw YorK OFFICE, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan. 1,1904, -« $35,784,010.50 
Liabilities, o - - 32,569,406.71 


$3,214,603.79 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance valnes to which the insured is entitled by the Massa 


chusetts Statute 
ets, rates, a1 and values for any age sent on application to 


“Tame 
the Company’s Office 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Troll, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 

















SIXTH ANNUAL 


INTERSTATE LIFE 


CHARLES A. SUDLOW, President. 


JANUARY 1, 1905. 


A 
Mortgages on Real Estate 
o- in Banks, Trust Companies and Home 
ce 

Loans to Policy-holders, secured by the Re- 
serve Value of their Policies 

Accrued Interest 

Premiums Due and Unreported, on Policies in 
Force Dec. 31, 1904, after Deducting Com- 
missions and all Expense of Collections.... 

Office Furniture, Fixtures and Supplies 


Total Assets 


67,494.51 


831,780.84 
18,923.96 


91,169.51 
9,216.36 


~ $1,232,518.18 


December 31, 
December 31, 


Increases 


Increase in Total Income 
Increase in Assets 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 1 FRO 
Surplus 
to Policy- 
———. 


Assurance 
Income. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT. 
Amount of Increase during 1 





192,609 44,808 
198,627 270,575 62, 805 


004, as Compared with 1903. 
Assets. 


M 1899 


STATEMENT OF THE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


LIABILITIES. 
Reinsurance Reserve on all Outstanding 
Policies as Computed by the Actuary of the 
Insurance Department of Indiana 
Premiums Due in 1905 Paid in Advance 
Accrued Interest on Scrip Dividends 


Total Liabilities. 
Surplus to Policy-holders 


$960,535.68 
21,982.50 


$1,232,518.18 


Assurance 
Surplus. Income. 
$271,982 $776,558 

217,422 625,142 


$375,240 $54,560 $151,416 
Increase in Surplus 
Increase in Assurance in Force 
TO 1904, INCLUSIVE. 


Assurance 








638,162 
er Cent. 
25 


10,398,497 





Railro 


Intere 
Defer 
Premi 
L 
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The Travelers Insurance C ompany 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, President. 





FINANCIAL CONDITION, JANUARY 1, 1905 


RESOURCES RESERVES, AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES. 


Railroad Bonds and Stocks, - $21,823,284 Reserve Funds to protect policy- 
Loans secured by Mortgages, holders -_ - - - $38,255,382 18 

first liens, - - - =» 820,132 Losses in process of adjustment, 218,885 14 
Government, County and ae Life Premiums paid in advance, 46,234 52 

Bonds, - - - 4,078,508 Special Reserve for taxes, rents, etc. 100,000 00 
Other Bonds and Stocks, : - 1,272,015 Dividends Due policyholders, - 1,202 II 
Loans secured by waited s 

Policies, - - 2,818,517 90 
Cash on hand and in —" - 1,603,126 73 
Bank Stocks, - 1,172,850 00 
Loans secured by Collateral, 972,812 16 
Real Estate, - - 697,665 74 
Interest accrued but not in, - 329,141 75 
Deferred Life Premiums, - . 454,653 61 
Premiums in course of collection on 

Life Policies, - : 314,270 61 | Surplus to Policyholders, . 5,835,273 80 


Total Resources, : - $44,456,977 75 Total Reserves, etc., - $44,456,977 75 











RECORD OF 1904 


TOTAL CASH INCOME eat: Ci ee. $12,539,000 
INCREASE IN CASH INCOME oer we 1,385,000 
INCREASE IN RESOURCES +. > BLAS CER .y' = 4,351,000 
INCREASE IN SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS - \ti Se 606,000 
INCREASE IN LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE, ‘“‘PAID FOR”’ 

BAGG. «—- «— «8-46 --  S icheeee Ce e 12,316,000 
INCREASE IN RESERVE FUNDS TO PROTECT POLICY- 

BOGBee .. (8200: “eh- os) 3 “SC -« ©. 4 eye. Ue 3,788,000 
PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS - - = - *- * * = 4,895,000 


RECORD TO END OF 1904 


PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS, OVER En Re, Pe OR, OT $59,000,000 
IIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE, “PAID FOR” BASIS - 145,077,000 


=2lSeises 


FBlLaA"Ss 


NUMBER OF ACCIDENT POLICIES ISSUED 
NUMBER OF ACCIDENT CLAIMS PAID 





THE INDEPENDENT 
FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


GEORGE €E. IDE, President, 
256 BROADWAY, - . NEW YORK. 


+ 1905. 
ASSETS. eacemsemeiae copsases LIABILITIES. 


*Bonds and Mortgages -_ - : Policy Reserve at 3, 314, and 4 per cent. int. - $13,788,512 9 
tBonds and Stocks market value) - - Present Value of ail Dividend-Endowment Ac- 

Real Estate . 31, cumulations (Deferred Dividends) ire _ 1,200,086 
Collateral Loans oa ae 





Loans to Policy-holders -  - Total as per certificate of N.Y.Insurance Dept. $15, 078,548 548 

Cash in Banks and Trust Companies i All other policy liabilities - - - 170,865 51 

Interest and Rents Due and Accrued - é Fund voluntarily set aside to meet possible 

Renewal Premiums in transit and Deferred Pre- fluctuations in the pe: of securities, &c. 228,211 3 
miums, less cost of collection ee oe , Reserve to provide for all other contingencies, 1,134,104 § 


Total Admitted Assets - - - ~- $16,606,229 07 Total Liabilities . - = + $16,606,229 07 


*Of the Mortgage Loans of the Company 87 per cent. is on property located in New York City, 72 per cent. is guaran. 

eed as to principal and interest, and all are on a basis not exceeding 60 per cent. of a conservative valuation. 
The market value of these securities is $228,211.31 in excess of the cost or book value. To meet possible future 
fluctuations in price of these securities a fund of equal amount is reserved,as shown in the above statement under the 


head of _— 
NCOME IN 1904. DISBURSETIENTS IN 1904. 


a - - $725,997.69 Total Payments = $2,517,417 19 
Renewals - - 2,812,084.92 omen Death Claims, Matured Endow- 





Premiums : { 
— $3,038,032 61 ments and Annuities.. - +» -$1,158,871 29 
Divid 1 iY 248,950 65 
Interest, Rents - - = = 684,647 85 a te 
Balance—Excess Income over Disbursements - 1,205,268 7 


Total - - - 2 + = + = $8,722,680 46 Total - - + + + + = = © §8,722,680 4 


NuMBER oF Parp-For Po.icres 1n Force, 41,541, being an increase of - - - - - $3,436 
AMOUNT oF PaID-For INSURANCE IN Force, $74,892,289, being an increase o - - 5,481,707 00 
RETURNED TO Po.icy-HoLDERS since organization, plus assets now held for their benefit - . - - - 45,367,568 30 


RESULTS OF THE YEAR 1904. 
PER CENT, 


Inerease in Renewal Premium Tncome - . Increase in Paid-For Insurance in Force - 7.9 
* Total Premium Income - - J *“ Deferred Dividend Fund 12.4 
* Admitted Assets - - - - - 9.95 Ratio of Interest received to mean Ledger Assets, 447 

” Policy Reserves — - - - 5 





MARINE and iNLAND ID INSURANCE BUSIN ESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company| LIFE INSURANCE 


OFFICE 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Organized in 1842 


—low cost, large indemnity—as best 
adapted to their practical wants such 
as is issued by the 

INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- Provident (Savings Life Assurance Society 


PORTATION RISKS AND WILL ISSUE POLICIES 
MAKING LOSS PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. BE. W. aaeeens President, 


346 Broadway, - - New York. 





Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 


for the Security of its Policies. Stat e Mutual 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured Life Assurance Company 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


-adnentig the year, thereby reducing the cost A G. BULLOCK, President. 
For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- January 1st, 1904. 

ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 4 ASSETS, 929,249,248. 

cordance with the Charter. LIABILITIES, oe 

: SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $2,185,075. 
FA’ PARSONS, Vice Pres't. _<Saih surrender values stated in every policy, and guar 

. . ? £ y e Massacnuse on-rorteiture law. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres'’t. 

THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres't. CW YORK CPVIGE, 259 Hinata. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec’y. | C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 
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“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America” 





STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


AZTNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN., 


On the 3ist day of December, 1904. 


Gash Gapital, . $4,000, 000.00 


Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire), . « 4,403,007.45 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland), ot 103,928.59 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire), .» « . 442,903.92 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses renin um 121,638.71 
Other Claims, . . ® . 295,725.22 


Net Surplus, .. 2: 6,446,851.09 





Total Assets, .. $15,814,054.98 
Surplus as to Policy-Holders, $10,446,851.09 


LOSSES PAID IN BIGHTY-SIX YEARS: 


$99,899,109.49 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 


W. H. KING, Secretary. 
A. C. ADAMS, c. J. IRVIN, 
HENRY E. REES, A. N. WILLIAMS, 
Assistant Secretaries. 














WESTERN BRANCH, KEELER & GALLAGHER, 
Traction Building, Cincinnati, O General pane 


NORTHWESTERN BRANCH, so WwM. H. WYMAN, General Agent 
Omaha, Neb. W. P. HARFORD, Ass’t Gen’ ‘Agent. 
PACIFIC BRANCH, { 


BOARDMAN & SPENCER, 
San Francisco, Cal. General Agents. 


HICAGO, Ilis., 145 La Salle Street. 
INLAND MARINE | § CEW AGRE. 56 aud 5: Pine Street. 


DEPARTMENT. BOSTON. 137 Milk Str 
BORON, vay Mul 226 Walnut Street. 


Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the United States and Canada 











THE INDEPENDENT 
SOUND, SOLID AND SUCCESSFUL 


Thirty-Fifth Progressive Annual Statemen : 
of the 


NEW HAMPSHIRI 


Fire Insurance Company 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Statement January Ist, 1905 

ASSETS LIABILITIES : 
United States Bonds, - ° $26,250.00 Capital Stock - : $1,000,080 
Municipal & other Bonds & Stocks 2,838,761.00 Reserve for Re-insurance 1,478,0) 
Loans on Bond & Mortgage, etc. 628,500.00 All other Liabilities - 233,08 
Cash in Banks and Office - 212,650.83 NET SURPLUS 1,199,6 
Uncollected Premiums, etc. - 205,581.51 va 

$3,911,743.34 $3,911,7 




















OFFICERS : 
UBERTO C. CROSBY, President. NATHAN P. HUNT, Vice-President. FRANK E. MARTIN, Asst. Secreta 
G. BYRON CHANDLER, Treasurer. FRANK W. SARGEANT, Secretary. LEWIS W. CROCKETT, Asst. Seen 
FINANCE COMMITTEE a 
NaTHaN P.Hont. G. Byron CHANDLER. Water M. Parker. FRANK P. CARPENTER. Userto C. Cross 





J. H. DELESDERNIERS @ CO., Agents 
80 William Street, NEW YORK 





THE UNITED STATES FIDELITY |WILLIAMSBURGH Ci 
AND GUARANTY COMPANY Fire Insurance Company © 


At the Close of Business, December S8ist, 1904. OF BROOK LYN, N. ¥. 
Capital Paid in Cash $1,700,000 


Total Resources over $3,000,000 Tytcnent stniih teams, sei a 


BOGS CEVICHE, Yash in Banks and Offices,. ae 
Baltimore, Md. Real Estate i. 


Stocks and Bon 
Capital stock paid in cash I oans 

Reserve for unadjusted and resisted claims, ne 223. 5. on Call, 
Legal premium reserve “ 1,079,840. ry 
Surplus and undivided profits 301,574.41 


Total Resources, $3,304,804.89 





Premiums written for year 1904 

Premiums received in cash for year 1904. 

Gross Earnings for 1904 

Earnings over expenses for 1904 024,806.72 Re-insurance 

Net Losses paid for 1904 ; SURPLUS, 

prvidente past Shareholders 1904 (7 per cent.) . DJ 

Losses paid for organization to date 
Premiums Written. Surplus and Reserves. BOOK VALUE OF STOCK, - 


First year, 1897 x 
Second year, 1898... 408 525.68 . P 
¢ , BROOKLYN, January 13th, 1905.—Ninety-seventh Di 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a Sem 
Dividend of 15 per cent, payable on demand. 





GEO. R. eALLIS, JOHN R. BLAND, MARSHALL 8. pases President. — 
Vice-Pres’t and Treas. President. FREDERICK H. WAY, H. DOUGLA 
NEW YORK OFFICE, Secretary. General 

No. 66 LIBERTY STREET. W. H. RROWN, B. W. LYON Assistant Secrets 











